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In the last two decades a remarkable change has taken place in the 
approach to the study of German literature. More and more the inter- 
pretation of specific works, and particularly of poems, has gained in im- 
portance; the many studies on individual poems which have appeared in 
American and European publications during these years are a distinct 
expression of this trend. Since, however, these interpretations have by 
now become so numerous and are so widely dispersed as to be almost in- 
accessible when needed, it seemed desirable to gather this body of ma- 
terial and arrange it in a form that would make it readily available. The 
bibliography here presented is intended to serve the practical purpose 
of supplying teachers and students of German poetry with a reference 
tool that will enable them to locate interpretations of specific poems 
which have been published by scholars and critics here and abroad. 

Because of the practical aspect which the compilers of the biblio- 
graphy had in mind, certain limits have been decided upon. The chron- 
ological starting point was the year 1939. This may seem somewhat 
arbitrary; it should, however, be noted that 1939 was the year in which 
Emil Staiger’s Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters appeared, a 
book which has become one of the landmarks of the new interpretative 
movement. In general, the years before 1939 yielded relatively little 
in the way of interpretations as we understand them today, for what- 
ever was found usually had a rather different approach, dealing pri- 
marily with problems of biography, origin, or literary influences. Never- 
theless, a few of these earlier studies have been included, particularly in 
cases where the same poem later has been discussed again by other schol- 
ars, and such an inclusion might help to complete the history of the 
critical treatment of a certain important poem. 

The compilers had some difficulties in arriving at a working de- 
finition of the term “interpretation.” They understand by it, at least 
for the purposes of this bibliography, a critical, self-contained discussion 
of a poem, dealing with as many single facets and aspects of it as possible 
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and aiming at an understanding of it as a whole. The fact that they 
have not included biographies and comprehensive treatments of a specific 
author, but limited themselves to listings of single, independent inter- 
pretations of individual poems, is therefore not simply due to the re- 
strictions of space, as imperative as these were, nor to the fact that works 
of the biographical type usually are easily accessible and the first sources 
to be consulted. More important was the circumstance that it often 
is extremely difficult, and sometimes even impossible, within the frame- 
work of a larger study, to distinguish between a true interpretation and 
a possibly lengthy discussion of one or several aspects of a given poem. 
In contrast to an independent interpretation, a book usually places a 
poem in a specific biographical, philosophical, aesthetic, or historical 
context which is a prerequisite for the later discussion of it. This means 
that the discussion of a specific poem cannot be separated from the con- 
text in which it appears, and that an attempt to do this nevertheless 
may actually distort the intention of the author. Also, a biography may 
very well discuss a certain poem at twenty different places, but all these 
references put together will not necessarily make a true interpretation. 


For the same reason all motif studies and comparative investigations 
of the type of Das Thema der Nacht in der deutschen Lyrik, or Vier 
Brunnengedichte, or studies such as Erich Hock’s Motivgleiche Gedichte 
have been excluded, because often the presentation of one aspect of the 
poem rather than a complete interpretation was the main object of the 
author. Only in a few cases where two poems of the same theme were 
compared with each other, an exception was made, and then only when 
each poem was discussed independently enough to make its discussion 
a meaningful interpretation. 

In general, articles in a foreign language which the teacher of Ger- 
man normally does not handle sufficiently well were not listed, for in- 
stance Papatzones’ articles on Holderlin, published in modern Greek. 
A search of the literary journals of the Soviet Zone of Germany did not 
yield much. Quite obviously, their interest is focused upon the sociolog- 
ical aspects of literature, to the detriment of the interpretative approach. 


The bibliography is arranged according to the authors of the poems. 
The essays are listed alphabetically by title or the first line of the poem 
(the article being treated as part of the title). If several interpretations 
of one poem are listed, they are arranged in the order of their publi- 
cation. Since the title of the essay and the title of the poem discussed are 
often identical, it seemed unnecessary to cite the exact title of the essay 


or interpretation. 

The bibliography covers the period from 1939 to 1956; a few items, 
however, published early in 1957 have been included. In general the 
abbreviations of the journals listed follow the “Annual Bibliography” of 
the PMLA, LXXII (April, 1957), 135-146. A few additional abbrevia- 
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tions for books or journals which are not listed or abbreviated in PMLA 

are used for reasons of economy: 

DDL Die deutsche Lyrik, 2 Bde., hrsg. von Benno von Wiese, 
(Diisseldorf, 1956). 

FaG Freude am Gedicht, zw6lf Deutungen. Albrecht Goes, 
(Frankfurt, 1952). 

GLP German Lyric Poetry, a critical analysis of selected poems 
from Klopstock to Rilke. S. S. Prawer, (London, 1952). 

GuG Gedicht und Gedanke. Auslegungen deutscher Gedichte, hrsg. 
von Heinz Otto Burger, (Halle, 1942). 

IML Interpretationen moderner Lyrik, hrsg. vom Bayerischen 
Philologenverband, Fachgruppe Deutsch-Geschichte. 
(Frankfurt a. M.—Berlin— Bonn, 1954). 

LdG Liebe zum deutschen Gedicht. Wilhelm Schneider. (Freiburg 
i. Br., 1952). 

Mbe Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, (University of Wis- 
consin). 

W2G Wege zum Gedicht, hrsg. von Rupert Hirschenauer und Al- 
brecht Weber, (Miinchen und Ziirich, 1956). 

ZfAesth Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft 

ZfDk Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 

ZDU Zeitschrift fiir deutschen Unterricht 


Bachmann 
Herbstmanéver: Rupert Hirschenauer, W2G, 399-402. 
Mein Vogel: Wolfdietrich Rasch, GRM, VII (1957), 16-21. 
Becher 
Der Lesende: Ernst Stein, Aufbau, XII (1956), 409-411. 
Oberbayrische Hochebene: Ernst Stein, Aufbau, XII (1956),413-415. 
O Schauen: Ernst Stein, Aufbau, XII (1956), 411-412. 
Benn 
Abschied: Edgar Lohner, DDL, II, 450-461. 
Nur zwei Dinge: Edith Runge, Mhe, XLIX (1957), 161-177. 
Reisen: Joseph Fick, /ML, 86-89. 
Schone Jugend: Walther Killy, Wandlungen des lyrischen Bildes, 
(GOttingen, 1956), 108-111. 
Sieh die Sterne, die Finge: Paul Wanner DU, (1953), H. 3, 14-16. 
Spat: Edgar Lohner, Mhe, XLV (1953), 308-319. 
Statische Gedichte: Beda Allemann, Merkur, X (1956), 402-413. 
Verlorenes Ich: Helmut Motekat, W2G, 326-338. 
sergengruen 
Die Reiher: Werner Thomas, DU, (1953), H. 4, 5-16. 
Leben eines Mannes: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 225-231. 


Weil alles erneut sich begibt: Fritz Kranz, W2G, 368-373. 
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Borchardt 
Mit den Schuhen: Wolfdietrich Rasch, DDL, II, 365-373. 


Brecht 
Erinnerung an die Marie A.: Albrecht Schéne, DDL, II, 485-494. 
Legende von der Entstehung des Buches Taoteking auf dem Weg des 
Laotse in die Emigration: Bernhard Schulz, WW, VII (1956-57), 


81-86. 
Brentano 
Abendstindchen: Albrecht Schéne, DDL, II, 11-18. 
Auf dem Rhein: Emil Staiger, Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des 
Dichters, (Ziirich, 1939), 23-98. 
Der Spinnerin Lied: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 121-126. 
sdaieudt Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 247-255. 
Friihlingsschrei eines Knechtes aus der Tiefe: Harry Tucker, MLQ, 
XIV (1953), 284-297. 
Curt Hohoff, W2G, 199-202. 
wiviateal Anneliese de Haas, W2G, 203-207. | 
Horst du: B. A. Rowley, GLL, V (1951-52), 188-190. 
Nachklange Beethovenscher Musik: August Langen, DDL, II, 19-38. 
Schwanenlied: August Langen, DDL, II, 39-49. 
Sprich aus der Ferne: Walther Killy, Wandlungen des lyrischen 
Bildes, (Gottingen, 1956), 62-68. 
Britting 
Das rote Dach: Rike Wankmiiller-Freyh, Trivium, IV (1946), 
286-289. 


Der Fasan: Herbert Schmidt, W2zG, 354-359. 
Feuerwoge jeder Hiigel: Rike Wankmiiller-Freyh, Trivium, IV 


(1946), 289-290. 
Griine Donauebene: Ursula Jaspersen, DDL, II, 471-477. 
Sommergefiihl: Ursula Jaspersen, DDL, Il, 478-484. 


Broger 
Bekenntnis: Hermann Pongs, GuG, 418-421. 


Birger 

Lenore: Albrecht Schéne, DVLG, XXVIII (1954), 324-344; also 
in: DDL. I, 190-210. 

Lore Kaim, WB, II (1956), 32-68. 


An eine Katze: Erich Hock, Deutsche Beitrage, II (1948), 433-439- 

Heimweg: Albrecht Schaeffer, Dichter und Dichtung, (Leipzig, 
1923); 69-82. 

Himmel im Wasser: Ludwig Hahn, IML, 72-75. 

Rauhes Land: Hans Stahlmann, IML, 64-69. 

Sinnerfiilltes Dasein: Alois Kosler, IML, 70-71. | 

Stern iiber der Lichtung: Rupert Hirschenauer, W2G, 308-312. 

Tage lang hab ich den Acker gepfliigt: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 86-92. 
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Claudius, Hermann 
Ich schrieb ein Gedicht: Hermann Claudius, GuG, 378-379. 
Claudius, Matthias 
Abendlied: Johannes Pfeiffer, DDL, I, 185-189. 
Die Sternseherin Lise: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 146-153. 
Wiegenlied beim Mondschein zu singen: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 47-53. 
Dehmel 
Der Arbeitsmann: Ludwig W. Kahn, GQ XIII (1940), 101-107. 
Drohende Aussicht: Heinrich Henel, Mhe, XLVIII (1956), 183-195. 
Manche Nacht: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 162-168. 
Dietmar von Eist 
Uf der linden obene: Hennig Brinkmann, GuG, 29-34. 
Helmut de Boor, DDL, I, 30-34. 


Droste-Hiilshoff 
Am letzten Tage des Jahres: Clemens Heselhaus, DDL, II, 159-167. 


Am Turme: Marita Fischer, W2zG, 216-220. 

Das Spiegelbild: Marita Fischer W2G, 221-227. 

Rudolf Haller, GRM, N.F. VI (1956), 253-261. 
ere Clemens Heselhaus, DDL, II, 168-173. 
Durchwachte Nacht: Joachim Miiller, GuG, 254-266. 
weeeee.-t Sten G. Flygt, JEGP, LV (1956), 257-274. 
Mondesaufgang: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 161-167. 

Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 153-162. 

Clemens Heselhaus, DDL, II, 174-181. 


Eich 
Aurora: Siegfried Hajek, DU, (1954) H. 6, 23-27. 
Eichendorff 
Abschied: Johannes Klein, WW, I (1950-51), 82-83. 
Auf meines Kindes Tod: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 181-185. 
Das Alter: Ilse Molzahn, Aurora. Eichendorff-Almanach, XIV 
(1954), 46-48. 
Der alte Garten: Otmar Bohusch, W2zG, 208-211. 
Die Einsame: Gerhard Storz, GuG, 236-243; also in: DDL, II, 50-56. 
Lockung: August Langen, DDL, II 57-67. 
Marias Sehnsucht: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 126-131. 
Nachtzauber: August Langen, DDL, II, 68-70. 
Zwielicht: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 131-137. 
Flaischlen 
Hab Sonne im Herzen: Wilhelm Schneider LdG, 357- 7-362. 
Friedrich von Husen 
Ich denke under wilen: Hennig Brinkmann, GuG, 35-42. 
Min herze und min lip: Helmut de Boor, DDL, I, 35-42. 
Gellert 
Das Gespenst: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 330-333. 
Epiktet: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 26-30. 
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George 

Das Wort: Paul Gerhard Klu8mann, DDL, II, 284-291. 

Der Freund der Fluren: Paul Gerhard Klu8mann, DDL, Il, 277-283. 

Der Herr der Insel: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 199-203. 

Der Schleier: Friedrich Adam, GuG, 294-307. 

Ich bin der Eine und bin Beide: Jan M. M. Aler, Neophil, XXIV 
(1938), 107-121. 

Komm in den totgesagten park ...: Werner Vordtriede, Mhe, XLII 
(1951), 39-43. 

weseeeeet Wilhelm Loock, W2G, 266-272. 

Mein garten bedarf nicht luft und nicht wirme: Friedrich Sengle, 
GuG, 308-311. 

Miihle lass die arme still: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 194-199. 

Urspriinge: Edith Landmann, Trivium, V. (1947), 54-64. 

....eee.: Hans Albert Maier, MLN, LXVIII (1953), 467-471. 

Von welchen wundern lacht die morgenerde ...: Friedrich Sengle, 
GuG, 314-317. 

Wir schreiten auf und ab im reichen flitter: Friedrich Sengle, GuG, 


311-314. 
Mmpeee wt Paul Gerhard Klu8Bmann, DDL, II, 268-276. 
Goethe 
An den Mond: Josef Kérner, Goethes Mondlied, (Berlin, 1936), 
36 pp. 


Clarence W. Eastman, MLN, LV (1940), 509-512. 

Eduard Lachmann, Wort im Gebirge, II (1949) 191-205. 

cecee een Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 132-146. 

..+...+.: Harold Jantz, GQ, XXVI (1953) 25-32. 

An die Tiiren will ich schleichen: Gerhard Storz, Goethe-Vigilien, 
(Stuttgart, 1953), 117-119. 

Auf dem See: Walter Silz, Studies in Honor of John Albrecht Walz, 
(Lancaster Pa., 1941), 21-30. 

..ecceses S&S. Prawer GLP, 63-67. 

»+..eeee: Michael Scherer, WW, IV (1953-54), 349-354. 

Sigurd Burckhardt, GR, XXXI (1956), 35-48. 

ap a Gerhard Storz, W2G, 127-129. 

Auf den Auen wandeln wir: Romano Guardini, In Spiegel und 
Gleichnis, (Mainz, 1932), 27-28; also in: WzG, 144. 

Dammrung senkte sich von oben ...: Karl Viétor, Euph, XXXIII 
(1932) 120-124; also in: Geist und Form, (Bern 1952), 160-162. 

Das Gottliche: Wilhelm Grenzmann, W2G, 139-143. 

..eeeeeet Friedrich Meinecke, Goethe, XVI (1954), 199-207. 

Das Parzenlied (Iphigenie): Konrad Gaiser, DU, (1948-49), H. 7, 


5-17: 


ere ee eevee 


Giinther Miiller, PEGS, N.S. XXII (1953), 84-106; also 


in: DDL, I, 237-250. 
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Dauer im Wechsel: Emil Staiger, Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des 
Dichters, (Ziirich, 1939), 101-144. 

Der Brautigam: Gottfried W. Hertz, GRM, XIX (1931), 221-224. 

iwi Karl Viétor, Euph, XXXIII (1932), 124-128; also in: 
Geist und Form, (Bern, 1952), 163-168. 

weeeeeeet Paul Stécklein DVLG, XXII (1944), 382-411. 

weeeeeeet Walter Hof, Euph, XLVI (1952), 301-306. 

genes : Liselotte Blumenthal, Goethe, XIV/XV (1953), 108-135. 

Der Fischer: Hans Werner Doring, ZfDk, LIV (1940), 328-331. 

Der Spiegel sagt mir, ich bin schén!: Paul Stécklein, WzG, 84-96. 

Der Zauberlehrling: Lilo Briigger, Goethe, XIII (1951), 243-258. 

Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen: Giinther Miiller, DVLG, XXI 
(1943), 67-98; also in: DDL, I, 251-271. 

Friih wenn Thal, Gebirg und Garten: Walther Killy, Wandlungen 
des lyrischen Bildes, (GOttingen, 1956), 10-16. 

Ganymed: Ernst Vincent, Festschrift fiir Albert Leitzmann, (Jena, 
1937), 79-85. 

.-++..++: Clemens Lugowski, GuG, 102-118. 

we..eee.: SS. Prawer, GLP, 59-63. 

‘accnewed Wolfdietrich Rasch, WW, IV, 2. Sonderheft, (1953- 
54)s 34-44. 

»+eeee..t Karl Otto Conrady, DDL, I, 227-234. 

..+eee+e: Gerhard Storz, W2G, 123-125. 

Gedichte sind gemalte Fensterscheiben: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 
35-44. 

Grenzen der Menschheit: Otto R. Meyer, Euph, XXVI (1925), 
592-602. 

........: Albrecht Weber, W2G, 136-138. 

Harzreise im Winter: Paul Alverdes, Goethe, III (1938), 85-94. 

veee..e.t Sten Flygt, GR, XVI (1941), 32-47. 

weeeeeeet Harry Mielert, Goethe, VI (1941), 168-181. 

..eeeeeet Michael Scherer, W2G, 130-135. 

HeiB mich nicht reden . . . (Wilhelm Meister): Gerhard Storz, 
Goethe-Vigilien, (Stuttgart, 1953), 105-108. 

Herbstgefiihl: Alfred Biese, Goethe-Kalender, 1929, 48-62. 

Im Gegenwartigen Vergangnes: Hans-Egon Hab, DDL, I, 290-317. 

In tausend Formen magst du dich verstecken: Paul Stécklein, 
W2G, 84-96. 

Kleine Blumen, kleine Blatter: Herman Meyer, Trivium, VII (1949), 
169-186. 

Liegt dir Gestern klar und offen: Otto Briies, Das Innere Reich, IX 
(1942-43), 261-263. 

Machtiges Uberraschen: Walther Killy, Wandlungen des lyrischen 
Bildes, (G6ttingen, 1956), 17-22. 
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Mahomets Gesang: Emil Staiger, Trivium, VII (1949), 187-199. 

Mailied: Gerhard Storz, W2G, 120-122. 

Mignon, (Kennst du das Land ...): Oskar Seidlin, Mhbe, XLI 
(1949), 225-238; also in: Euph, XLV (1951), 83-99. 

weeeeee.t Werner Rok, GRM, N.F., II (1951-52), 172-188. 

-++++++.: Herman Meyer, Euph, XLVI (1952), 149-169. 

Oskar Seidlin und Herman Meyer, Euph, XLVII (1953), 


462-477. 

Nachtgesang: Gerhard Storz, DDL, I, 272-278. 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, (Wilhelm Meister): Gerhard Storz, 
Goethe-Vigilien, (Stuttgart, 1953), 109-112. 

Prometheus: Herman Meyer, RLV, XV (1949), 222-234. 

EET OY Karl Otto Conrady, DDL, I, 214-226. 

Romische Elegien, Die Siebente (O wie fiihl ich in Rom mich so 
froh!): S.S. Prawer, GLP, 73-77. 

Schenke, (Heute hast du gut gegessen): Momme Mommsen, Goethe, 
XIII (1951), 290-295. 

Schillers Reliquien: Giinther Miiller, GuG, 140-151; also in: DDL, 
I, 279-289. 

jeuinadet Karl Viétor, PMLA, LIX (1944), 142-183; also in: 
Geist und Form, (Bern, 1952), 194-233. 

vetieaes'st Franz H. Mautner, Ernst Feise und Karl Viétor, PMLA, 
LIX (1944), 1156-1172. 

Seefahrt: A. Gode von Aesch, Mhe, XLI (1949), 65-70. 

Selige Sehnsucht: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 77-82. 

Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 298-309. 

pwimenes F. Otto Schrader, Euph, XLVI (1952), 48-58. 

Singet nicht in Trauerténen, (Wilhelm Meister): Gerhard Storz, 
Goethe-Vigilien (Stuttgart, 1953), 121-123. 

So laB mich scheinen (Wilhelm Meister): Gerhard Storz, ibid., 112- 
114. 

Sommernacht: Emil Staiger, Corona, X (1940-41), 76-95; also in: 
Meisterwerke deutscher Sprache, 2. Aufl. (Ziirich, 1948), 119-135. 

Um Mitternacht: Karl Viétor, Euph, XXXIII (1932), 107-110; also 
in: Geist und Form, (Bern, 1952), 144-149. 

Vapiah wal Walter Hof, Euph, XLV (1950), 50-82. 

........: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 46-53. 

Urworte Orphisch: Johannes Hoffmeister, Logos, XIX (1930), 173- 
212; also in: Heimkehr des Geistes, (Hameln, 1946), 162-210. 
Robert Petsch, GRM, XXI (1933), 32-45. 
Wilhelm Flitner, Goethe, IV (1939), 128-147. 
Reinhard Schantz, Zf Rel u Geistgesch, Ill (1951), 38-53. 


eevee eeeve 


Vermiachtnis: P. Lorentz, ZDU, XLIV (1930), 333-341; 406-419. 
Volk und Knecht und Uberwinder: Richard Harder, GuG, 152-166. 
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Wanderers Nachtlied: Friedrich Neumann, Mut, (1949), 207-221. 
..+++...: Hans Glinz, DU, (1954), H. 2, 56-67. 
weeeeeeet Gerhard Storz, W2G, 125-127. 
Wanderers Sturmlied: E. Vincent, Festschrift fiir A. Leitzmann, 
(Jena, 1937), 66-78. 
..se++..: Wolfgang F. Michael, GR, XIX (1944), 176-179. 
..++++..: Leo Spitzer, GR, XX (1945), 161-165. 
»+..+++.: Elizabeth Wilkinson and L. A. Willoughby, GLL, N. S. 
I, (1947-48), 102-116. 
Warum gabst du uns die tiefen Blicke: Hugo Kuhn, Euph, XLI 
(1941), 406-424. 
...eee..: S.S. Prawer, GLP, 67-72. 
Wer nie sein Brot . .. (Wilhelm Meister): Gerhard Storz, Goethe- 
Vigilien, (Stuttgart, 1953), 119-121. 
Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergibt, (Wilhelm Meister): Gerhard Storz, 
ibid, 115-117. 
Wiederfinden: Walter Marg, Euph, XLVI (1952), 59-79. 
...+....: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 232-247. 
Willkommen und Abschied: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 54-59. 
Wunderglaube: Josef Miihlberger, WuW, II (1947), 1-3. 
Zueignung: Friedrich Meinecke, Goethe, XVI (1954), 207-212. 
Gryphius 
Auf den Einzug der durchlauchtigsten K6nigin Mariae Henriettae: 
Erich Trunz, Vom Geist der Dichtung, (Hamburg, 1949), 191-196. 
Es ist alles eitel: Erich Trunz, ibid., 196-201. 
wheneees : Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 279-297. 
Thranen des Vaterlandes: Herbert Cysarz, GuG, 72-77. 
..sees--: Erich Trunz, Vom Geist der Dichtung, (Hamburg, 
1949), 186-191. 
Thranen in schwerer Krankheit: Erich Trunz, ibid., 202-205. 
ickhveel : Erich Trunz, W2G, 71-76. 
Uber die Geburt Jesu: Erich Trunz, Vom Geist der Dichtung, 
(Hamburg, 1949), 181-186. 
........: Albrecht Weber, WW, VII (1956-57), 13-16. 
Giinther 
An Gott um Hiilfe: Ludwig Wagner, W2G, 99-103. 
Hagedorn 
Der Mai: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 30-35. 
Hagelstange 
Im Anfang war der Geist: Ruth Bauer, ML, 82-85. 
Haller 
Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels: Eduard Stiuble, Ziircher Beitrage 
zur deutschen Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte, Ill (1953), 209 pp. 
Unvollkommenes Gedicht iiber die Ewigkeit: Eduard Stauble, DU, 
VIII (1956), H. 5, 5-23. 
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Hartmann von Aue 
Dem kriuze zimt wol reiner muot: Friedrich Wilhelm Wentzlaff- 
Eggebert, W2G, 45-53. 
Kreuzlieder, Das Dritte (Ich var mit iuwern hulden): Giinther Jung- 


bluth, Euph, XLIX (1955), 145-162. 


Hebbel 
An den Tod: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 214-224. 


Nachtlied: Marga Biihrig, Wege zur Dichtung, XXXV (1940), 
15-17. 


Hebel 
Die Wiese: Susi Léffler, Wege zur Dichtung, XLIV (1954), 15-45. 


Hegemann 
Uberstunden: Albrecht Weber, W2G, 395-398. 

Heine 
Abenddimmerung: Ursula Jaspersen, DDL, II, 134-143. 
Das Fraulein stand am Meere: Ursula Jaspersen, DDL, II, 144-149. 
Die Weber: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 143-150. 
Ich weiB nicht, was soll es bedeuten: Ursula Jaspersen, DDL, Il, 


128-133. 
Seegespenst: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 138-143. 
eccevean Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 256-265. 
Zwei Ritter: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 150-156. 


Heinrich von Morungen 
Ich wéne nieman lebe ...: Helmut de Boor, DDL, I, 43-47. 


Wolfgang Liebe, DDL, II, 182-190. 


Hesse 


Die Nacht: Joseph Mileck, Mbe, XLVI (1954), 192-198. 
Meiner Mutter: Gotthilf Hafner, DU, (1948), H. 2-3, 101-108. 
Nachtgang: Joseph Mileck, Mbe, XLVI (1954), 192-198. 
Stufen: Joseph Mileck, Mhe, XLVI (1954), 192-198. 

Heym 

Berlin I: Werner Kohlschmidt, OL, IX (1954), 5-8. 

Der Gott der Stadt: Paul Wanner, DU, (1953), H. 3, 7-10. 

ovina sit Werner Kohlschmidt, OL, IX (1954), 8-10. 

Der Krieg: Friedrich Leiner, IML, 40-47. 

Fritz Martini, DDL, II, 425-449. 

cnn’ Johannes Pfeiffer, W2G, 349-353. 

Die Ruhigen: Werner Kohlschmidt, OL, IX (1954), 10-11. 

Tod des Pierrots: Rupert Hirschenauer, IML, 48-59. 

Umbra Vitae: Helmut Motekat, DUA, VII (1957), 65-72. 


Heyse 
Treueste Liebe: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 182-190. 


Hofmannsthal 
Auf den Tod des Schauspielers Hermann Miller: Hilde Cohn, Mbe, 


XLVI (1954), 85-94. 
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Ballade des auBeren Lebens: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 204-210. 

»+s++.-.: Gerhard Bogner, IML, 30-39. 

Walter Franke, W2G, 273-278. 

eect Franz Norbert Mennemeier, DDL, II, 303-317. 

Die Beiden: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 271-278. 

..e+..+.: Andrew O. Jaszi, GQ, XXVI (1953), 154-159. 

Ein Traum von groBer Magie: Werner Kohlschmidt, Die entzweite 
Welt, (Gladbeck, 1953), 69-76. 

Lebenslied: Marianne Schultz-Hector, Akzente, II (1955), 85-95. 

weeeeeeet Helmut Wocke, Mut, (1955-56), 330-336. 

Manche freilich ...: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 204-208. 

Reiselied: Josef Fick, DU, (1953), H. 4, 29-33. 

aadiereal Alfredo Dornheim, Euph, XLIX (1955), 50-55. 

Verse zum Gediachtnis des Schauspielers Josef Kainz: Hilde Cohn, 
Mhe, XLVI (1954), 85-94. 

Vor Tag: Franz Norbert Mennemeier, DDL, II, 292-302. 

Wir gingen einen Weg ...: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 18-24. 

Zum Gedachtnis des Schauspielers Mitterwurzer: Hilde Cohn, Mhe, 


XLVI (1954), 85-94. 


Hofmannswaldau 


Verganglichkeit der Schénheit: Paul Stécklein, WzG, 77-84. 


Holderlin 


Abbitte: Johannes Klein, WW, I (1950-51), 84-86. 

Abendphantasie: Friedrich BeiBner, Hdlderlin, Gedenkschrift zu 
seinem 100. Todestag, hrsg. von Paul Kluckhohn, (Tiibingen, 
1943), 240-246. 

Andenken: Martin Heidegger, Hélderlin, Gedenkschrift zu seinem 
100. Todestag, hrsg. von Paul Kluckhohn, (Tiibingen, 1943), 
267-325; also in: Erlaéuterungen zu Holderlins Dichtung, 2. Aufl. 


(Frankfurt, 1951), 75-143. 

An die jungen Dichter: Wolfgang Kayser, Das sprachliche Kunst- 
werk, (Bern, 1948), 226-232. 

An die Parzen: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 45-55. 

Blédigkeit: Walter Benjamin, Schriften, Il (Frankfurt, 1955), 
375-400. 

Brod und Wein: Paul Bockmann, DDL, I, 394-413. 

Chiron: Theo Pehl, DVLG, XV (1937), 488-509. 

Jasérasas Emil Staiger, Trivium, 1 (1942-43), 1-16; also in: Mei- 
sterwerke deutscher Sprache, 2. Aufl. (Ziirich, 1948), 40-55. 

Das Schicksal: Friedrich BeiBner, PEGS, N.S., XXI (1950-51), 
81-106. 

Dem Sonnengott: Clemens Heselhaus, DDL, I, 369-374. 

Der Abschied: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 93-100. 

Der Einzige: Eduard Lachmann, WuWahr, Il (1947), 170-175. 
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hewn reed Eduard Lachmann, Holderlins Christus-Hymnen, (Wien, 


1951), 49-72, 120-142. 
Robert Thomas Stoll, Hélderlins Christushymnen, 


(Basel, 1952), 151-184. 

Der Frieden: Ewald Wasmuth, Zeit und Stunde, hrsg. v. Ignaz 
Zangerle, (Salzburg, 1955), 8-32. 

Der Frihling: Friedrich BeiBner, Dichtung und Volkstum, XXXIX 
(1938), 341-345. 

Der Gang aufs Land: Friedrich BeiBner, Hélderlin, Gedenkschrift 
zu seinem 100. Todestag, hrsg. von Paul Kluckhohn, (Tiibingen, 


1943), 247-266. 
Der gefesselte Strom: Leopold Liegler, Hélderlin Jahrb, (1947), 


62-77. 





Robert Ulshéfer, DU, (1948), H. 2-3, 47-54. 
vomenaent Ludwig Voit, W2G, 159-165. 

Der Rhein: Otto Olzien, GuG, 176-201. 

Der Wanderer: Andreas Miiller, Holderlin Jahrb, (1948-49), 


103-131. 


sie iewes Erich Ruprecht, Wanderung und Heimkunft, (Stutt- 
gart, 1947), 1-48. 

bis peait Franz Rolf Schréder, GRM, N. F. II (1951-52), 233-235. 

Der Winter: Walter Hof, WW, I (1950-51), 338-342. 

Des Morgens: Friedrich BeiBner, Hélderlin Gedenkschrift zu seinem 
100. Todestag, hrsg. von Paul Kluckhohn, (Tiibingen, 1943), 
240-246. 

Robert Ulshéfer, DU, (1948), H. 2-3, 43-47. 

ba: Seen Friedrich Sengle, Hodlderlin Jahrb, (1948-49), 132-138. 

Dichtermut: Walter Benjamin, Schriften, Il (Frankfurt, 1955), 
375-400. 

Die Eichbéume: J. Rysy, DU, (1948-49), H. 7, 66-71. 

kbeeugead Werner Kraft, Neue lit. Welt, IV (10. Okt. 1953), 4. 

Die Purpurwolke: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 54-61. 

Die Tage gehn vorbei mit sanfter Liifte Rauschen: Hermann Serz, 


Sammlung, 11 (1947), 152-157. 
Friedensfeier: Friedrich Bei®ner, Holderlin, Friedensfeier, (Stutt- 


gart, 1954), 48 pp. 
Michael Hamburger, GLL, VIII (1954-55), 88-102. 
Dace Gabbe Michael Hamburger, Reason and Energy (Evergreen 


Book E-64, New York, 1957), 39-67. 
eee. Beda Allemann, Holderlins Friedensfeier, (Pfullingen, 


1955), 111 p. 

Friedrich BeiBner, SuF, VII (1955), 621-653. 

vowed Eduard Lachmann, WuWabhr, X (1955), 210-211; also 
in: Stimmen der Zeit (1954-55), 332-343. 

Eduard Zack, NDL, Ill (1955), 16-22. 
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Rudolf u. Charlotte Pannwitz, Merkur, IX (1955), 


766-785 
-+eeeeee: Karl Kerényi, Geistiger Weg Europas, (Ziirich, 1955), 
72-106. 
osheaees : Paul Bockmann, Holderlin Jabrb, (1955-56), 1-31. 
..eee+-.: Walther Brécker, ibid., 94-98. 
ssseeeee: Else Buddeberg, ibid., 49-87. 


.+..eee.: Meta Corssen, ibid., 32-48. 

.e..eeeet Walter Hof, WW, VI (1955-56), 82-92. 

Lothar Kempter, Hélderlin Jahrb, (1955-56), 88-93. 

‘Gesu Wolfgang Binder, DVLG, XXX (1956), 151-185; also 
in: Paul Kluckhohn zum siebzigsten Geburtstag, (Stuttgart, 1956), 
151-184. 

ree rr Heinrich Buhr, Die Besinnung, XII (1957), 23-28; also 
in: Zf Theologie und Kirche, LI (1955), 360-397. 

ieemaean Friedrich SeebaB, Eckart, XXVI (1957), 138-146. 

Ganymed: Leopold Liegler, Hélderlin Jahrb, (1947), 62-77. 

<ikaecual Alfred Romain, Hélderlin Jahrb, (1952), 51-84. 

Hilfte des Lebens: Giinther Rosendahl, ZfDk, (1939), 89-100. 

eekeaeuel Hans Schneider, Monatsschrift fiir Psychiatrie und Neu- 
rologie, CXI (1946), 292-301. 

..eeee..t J. Rysy, DU, (1948-49), H. 7, 71-75. 

Ludwig Straub, Trivium, VIII (1950), 100-127. 

E. L. Kerkhoff, Neophil, XXXV_ (1951), 94-107. 

seen seul Elizabeth Wilkinson, GLL, IV (1950-51), 248-260; also 
in: SG, V (1952), 74-82. 

seal Wilhelm Blechmann, WW, II (1951-52), 103-106. 

Heidelberg: Emil Staiger, GuG, 167-175; also in: Meisterwerke 
deutscher Sprache, 2. Aufl. (Ziirich, 1948), 13-24. 

Adolf Beck, Hélderlin Jahrb, (1947), 47-61. 

cot ues Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 86-98. 

Heimkunft: Martin Heidegger, Trivium, VI (1948), 1-22; also in 
WuWahbr, Ill (1948), 824-840; also in Erlauterungen zu Holder- 
lins Dichtung, 2. Aufl. (Frankfurt, 1951), 9-45. 

viwaseel Albrecht Weber, W2zG, 166-181. 

Hymne an den Genius Griechenlands: Adolf Beck in: Uberlie- 
ferung und Auftrag. Otto Heuschele zum fiinfzigsten Geburtstag, 
8. Mai 1950 (Stuttgart, 1950), 49-58. 

Hyperions Schicksalslied: Marianne Happe, Deutscher Kulturwart, 
VI (April, 1939), 18-21. 

a kicaee : Konrad Gaiser, DU, (1948-49), H. 7, 5-17. 

Lebenslauf: Clemens Heselhaus, DDL, I, 375-380. 

Menons Klagen um Diotima: Karl Viétor, Festschrift fiir Julius 
Petersen, (Leipzig, 1938), 127-158; also in: Geist und Form, (Bern, 


1952), 267-291. 
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Menschenbeifall: Clemens Heselhaus, DDL, I, 364-368. 

Mnemosyne: Friedrich Bei®ner, Hdlderlin Jahrb, (1948-49), 66-102. 

baveviwet Eduard Lachmann, Osterreichische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Anzeiger LXXXVII 
(1950), 261-276. 

Natur und Kunst: Emil Staiger, Meisterwerke deutscher Sprache, 
2. Aufl. (Ziirich, 1948), 25-39. 

Patmos: Arthur Hany, Schweizer Monatshefte, XXIV (1944-45), 
701-724. 

riiunsas Fried Liibbecke, Georg Hartmann zur Vollendung seines 
fiinfundsiebenzigsten Lebensjabres am 13. Juli 1945. (Frankfurt a. 


M., 1946), 9-36. 
iieneane’ Eduard Lachmann, Hélderlins Christus-Hymnen, (Wien, 


1951), 73-116, 143-169. 

eeenweil Robert Thomas Stoll, Hélderlins Christushymnen, 
(Basel, 1952), 184-245. 

eesti Robert L. Beare, GR, XXVIII (1953), 5-22. 

Stimme des Volks: Wolfgang Kayser, DDL, I, 381-393. 

Versohnender, der du nimmer geglaubt: Eduard Lachmann, Holder- 
lins Christus-H ymnen, (Wien, 1951), 31-48. 

iitnte Robert Thomas Stoll, Hdélderlins Christushymmen, 
(Basel, 1952), 107-150. 

Wenn aus der Ferne: Werner Kraft, SuF, VI (1954), 473-481. 

Wie wenn am Feiertage: Eduard Lachmann, DVLG, XVII (1939), 
221-251. 

aoeweel Martin Heidegger, Erlauterungen zu Holderlins Dich- 
tung, 2. Aufl. (Frankfurt, 1951), 47-74; also: (Niemeyer, Halle 
a. S., 1941), 32 pp. 

S. S. Prawer, GLP, 100-111. 

Jakob Lehmann, W2G, 182-190. 


Holthusen 

Der Morgen: Erich Hock, IML, go-99. 
Holty 

Die Mainacht: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 43-47. 
Huch 


Tief in den Himmel verklingt . ..: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 12-17. 
Isemann 
Orion: Kurt Schilling, GuG, 335-345. 
Kaschnitz 
Als sie den Dichter begraben haben: Mein Gedicht ist mein Messer, 
hrsg. von Hans Bender, (Heidelberg, 1955), 16-19. 


Kastner 
Sachliche Romanze: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 353-356. 


Keller 
Abendlied: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 174-177. 
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anv oes : Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 78-85. 

Die Zeit geht nicht: Emil Staiger, Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des 
Dichters, (Ziirich, 1939), 147-163. 

inherent : Walter Hdllerer, DDL, II, 201-216. 

Du milchjunger Knabe: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 25-31. 


Kerner 
Der Wanderer in der Sagemiihle: Emil Staiger, Die Kunst der Inter- 


pretation, (Ziirich, 1955), 215-221. 





Klaj 
Der leidende Christus: Herbert Cysarz, GuG, 84-88. 
Hellglanzendes Silber: Rudolf Zitzmann, WW, V (1954-55), 
165-172. 
Klopstock 
Das Wiedersehen: Alfred Kelletat, Euph, XLV (1950), 186-197. 
Der Ziircher See: Emil Staiger, Martin Heideggers EinfluB auf die 
Wissenschaften, aus AnlaB seines 60. Geburtstages verfaBt von 
Carlos Astrada u.a., (Bern, 1949), 145-164; also in: Die Kunst 
der Interpretation, (Ziirich, 1955), 50-74; also abbreviated: W2G, 
104-118. 
ceca Friedrich BeiBner, Klopstocks Ode Der Ziirchersee, 
(Miinster-K6ln, 1952), 32 p. 
a Wats eel : §&.S. Prawer, GLP, 36-43. 
Die Frihlingsfeier: Paul Bockmann, GuG, 89-101. 
Robert Ulshéfer, DDL, I, 168-184. 


“+e eeerse 


Kraus 
Das arme Leben: Werner Kraft, in: Zeit und Stunde, Ludwig von 


Ficker zum 75. Geburtstag gewidmet, (Salzburg, 1955), 168-172. 
Landschaft: Werner Kraft, ibid., 165-167. 
Letztes Gedicht: Werner Kraft, ibid., 180-186. 
Nichtliche Stunde: Werner Kraft, ibid., 173-180. 
Krolow 
Verlassene Kiiste: Hans Schwerte, W2G, 384-391. 
Langgasser 
Regnerischer Sommer: Erich Hock, W2G, 377-383. 


Le Fort 
Ich habe noch Blumen aus der Wildnis im Arme: Wilhelm 


Schneider, LdG, 323-329. 
Lehmann 
Augusttag: Karl Otto Conrady, WW, V (1954-55), 341-347. 
Lenau 
Einsamkeit: Wolfdietrich Rasch, DVLG, XXV (1951), 214-231; 
also in: DDL, Il, 150-158. 
Liliencron 
Die Musik kommt: Herbert Schmidt, W2G, 261-265. 
Einer Toten: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 194-200. 
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Heimgang in der Friihe: Albrecht Schaeffer, Dichter und Dichtung, 
(Leipzig, 1923), 68-82. 


Loerke 


Blauer Abend in Berlin: Jakob Lehmann, /ML, 76-81. 

Der Silberdistelwald: Rupert Hirschenauer, W2G, 317-325. 

Die Laubwolke: Clemens Heselhaus, DU, (1954), H. 6, 36-43. 
Pansmusik: Clemens Heselhaus, DU, (1954), H. 6, 32-35. 


Meyer 





Miegel 


Das Seelchen: Heinrich Henel, DVLG, XXVII (1953), 358-386. 

Das Spatboot: Emil Staiger, Weltliteratur, Festgabe fiir Fritz Strich, 
hrsg. von Walter Muschg und Emil Staiger, (Bern, 1952), 117-136; 
also in: Die Kunst der Interpretation, (Ziirich, 1955), 239-273. 

Der gleitende Purpur: Karl Heinz Osterholz, Mut, (1954), 254-259. 

Der rémische Brunnen: Max Dessoir, ZfAesth, XXXI (1937), 61-63. 

»eee..+e: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 114-121. 

weeeeeeet Joachim Kroll, Mut (1953), 150-155. 

.+++++..: Robert Hippe, WW, IV (1954), 268-274. ) 

weeeeeeet Rudolf Zitzmann, WW, V (1954-55), 165-172. 

..eeee..t H. W. Belmore, GLL, X (1956-57), 49-53. 

Die Rose von Newport: Richard Miiller-Freienfels, ZfAesth, 
XXXIII (1939), 308-316. 

Die sterbende Meduse: Wilhelm von Scholz, GuG, 288-293. 

Die tote Liebe: Emil Staiger, Trivium, I, H. 2 (1942), 24-43; also 
in: Meisterwerke deutscher Sprache, 2. Auflage, (Ziirich, 1948), 
204-224. 

Eingelegte Ruder: Emil Staiger, Das literarische Deutschland, I 
(1951), Nr. 2, 5. 

In Harmesnachten: Mary C. Crichton, Mhe, XLVII (1955), 129-139. 

Jung Tirel: Wolfgang Kayser, DDL, Il, 107-112. 

Lethe: Heinrich Henel, DDL, II, 217-229. 

Mowenflug: Rudolf Meier, WzG, 257-260. 

Nach einem Niederlander: Hellmut Rosenfeld, GRM, XXIII (1935), 
467-470. 

Sderspruch: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 319-323. 

Schwarzschattende Kastanie: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 191-194. 

Stapfen: Heinrich Henel, DDL, II, 230-242. 

Uber einem Grabe: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 186-194. 

Unter den Sternen: Friedrich Stahlin, WW, V (1954-55), 149-151. 

Vor der Ernte: Emil Staiger, Akzente, I (1954), 188-195. 


Die Mar vom Ritter Manuel: Wolfgang F. Taraba, DDL, II, 378-388. 
Schéne Agnete: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 349-353. 
Morike | 
Am Rheinfall: H. J. Steigerthal, WW, VII (1957), 173-177. | 
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An einem Wintermorgen vor Sonnenaufgang: Joachim Miller, 
DVLG, (1951), 82-93. 

-e..eeee: Adolf Beck, Euph, XLVI (1952), 370-393. 

ade stant Georg Schwarz, WuW, VII (1952), 10-11. 

An eine Aeolsharfe: Adolf Beck, Euph, XLVI (1952), 370-393. 

Auf eine Christblume: Gerhard Storz, DDL, II, 79-90. 

Auf eine Lampe: Emil Staiger, Neophil, XXXV (1951), 2-13; also 
in: Die Kunst der Interpretation, (Ziirich, 1955), 21-33. 

Emil Staiger und Martin Heidegger, Trivium, IX (1951), 


I-16, 
weeeeeeet Leo Spitzer, Trivium, IX (1951), 133-147. 
cient Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 98-104. 
eek cel Ilse Appelbaum Graham, MLN, LXVIII (1953), 
328-333 


cece eee Werner von Nordheim, Euph, L (1956), 71-85. 

Das verlassene Magdlein: Emil Staiger, Trivium, V (1947), 44-53, 
also in: Die Kunst der Interpretation, (Ziirich, 1955), 205-214. 

osama Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 266-270. 

Denk es, o Seele: Jiirgen von Kempski, Merkur, I (1947-48), 475-477. 

Ernst Feise, MLN, LXVIII (1953), 344-347. 

+ ince Wolfgang F. Taraba, DDL, II, 91-97. 

Der Feuerreiter: Frank E. Snow, MLJ, XXVIII (1944), 590-596. 

catia Alfred Mundhenk, WW, V (1954-55), 143-149. 

Der junge Dichter: C. Wesle, in: Festschrift fiir A. Leitzmann, 
(Jena, 1937), 104-124. 

Die schéne Buche: Romano Guardini, DDL, Il, 71-78. 

Die traurige Kronung: Fritz Rahn, DU, (1948), H. 2-3, 55-73. 

ae Kurt Oskar Schmidt, Mut, (1951), 321-325. 

Erinna an Sappho: ‘Wolfgang F. Taraba, DDL, II, 98-102. 

Frith im Wagen: Albrecht Schaeffer, Dichter und Dichtung, (Leip- 
zig, 1923), 71-82. 

cacsapeated Albrecht Goes, FaG, 7-11. 

Gesang zu zweien in der Nacht: Wilhelm Schneider, GuG, 244-253. 

rere Wilhelm Grenzmann, W2G, 233-236. 

In der Frithe: Fritz Tschirch, DU, (1948-49), H. 2-3, 65-73. 

Marchen vom sichern Mann: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 334-348. 

Mein FluB: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 167-174. 

Nachts: Adolf Beck, Euph, XLVI (1952), 370-393. 

Peregrina: Horst Oppel, Peregrina, (Mainz, 1947), 96 pp. 

ceddsvigl Hermann Kunisch, W2G, 237-256. 

Rohtraut: Bernt von Heiseler, Mut, (1951), 14-16. 

Um Mitternacht: Erich WeiBer, WW, II (1951-52), 289-294. 


Morgenstern 


Das Gebet: Leo Spitzer, Euph, XXIII (1921), 97-98. 
Der Gaul: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 39-45. 
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Steinochs: Paul Forchheimer, MLN, LIV (1939), 198-199. 
Miunchhausen 
Dunkeler Falter: Bérries von Miinchhausen, GuG, 380-390. 
Ein Nichts aus Nichts: Borries von Miinchhausen, GuG, 380-390. 
Legende vom Angesicht: Bérries von Miinchhausen, GuG, 380-390. 
Neidhart von Reuental 
Der walt stuont aller grise...: Emil Plob, W2G, 64-70. 
Ez meiet hiuwer aber als é...: Karl Otto Conrady, DDL, I, 90-98. 
Nick 
Die Flucht: Hennig Brinkmann, WW, III (1952-53), 1-4. 
Nietzsche 
An Hafis, (Trinkspruch): Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 56-69. 
Der geheimnisvolle Nachen: Wolfgang F. Taraba, DDL, II, 255-267. 
Vereinsamt: Franz Norbert Mennemeier, DDL, II, 245-254. 
Novalis 
Das Lied der Toten: Hans Joachim Schrimpf, DDL, I, 414-429. 
Hymnen an die Nacht: Max Kommerell, GuG, 202-236. 
onan’ (III und V): Max Kommerell, Gedanken iiber Gedichte, 
(Frankfurt, 1943), 449-456; also in: W2G, 191-198. 
Sehnsucht nach dem Tode: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 112-120. 
Wenn ich ihn nur habe, (Geistliche Lieder, Das Fiinfte): Wilhelm 
Schneider, LdG, 309-319. 
Opitz 
Ein jeder spricht zu mir: Herbert Cysarz, DDL, I, 126-132. 
Ich gleiche nicht mit dir des weiBen Mondes Licht: Herbert Cysarz, 
DDL, I, 114-117. 
Ich will dies halbe Mich: Herbert Cysarz, DDL, I, 118-125. 
Piontek 
Bootsfahrt: Alois M. Kosler, W2G, 392-394. 
Platen 
Es scheint ein langes, ew’ges Ach zu wohnen: Stuart Atkins, 
GQ, XXV (1952), 259-276. 
Venedig liegt nur noch im Land der Traume: Stuart Atkins, ibid. 
ghtkeaast S. S. Prawer, GLP, 156-160. 
Wer wuBte je das Leben recht zu fassen: Benno von Wiese, DDL, 
II, 118-127. 
Redwitz 
Amaranth: Ferdinand Josef Schneider, GuG, 267-273. 


Reinmar von Hagenau 
Niemen seneder suoche ...: Helmut de Boor, DDL, I, 48-51. 


Rilke 
Alkestis: Ernst Zinn, Antike und Abendland, Ill (1948), 201-210. 
Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen...: S. S, Prawer, GLP, 218-222. 
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++eeee+: Else Buddeberg, DDL, Il, 351-358. 

iceebuss : Hans Schwerte, W2G, 297-307. 

Blaue Hortensie: Emmy Frey, DU, (1948), H. 2-3, 73-83. 

-+..+++.: Brigitte Forsting, W2G, 283-286. 

Corrida: Heinrich Henel, Mhe, XLV (1953), 431-440. 

Das Karussell: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 121-131 

Das Wappen: K. DeLeu, RLV, XXII (1956), 147-167. 

Der Berg: Herman Meyer, Jb. f. Asthetik u. Kunstwissenschaft, I 
(1952-54), 90-96. 

Der Geist Ariel: Hans Joachim Schrimpf, DDL, II, 336-350. 

seeeeeee: Frank Wood, GR, XXXII (1957), 35-44. 

Der Hund: Herman Meyer, Jb. f. Asthetik u. Kunstwissenschaft, I 
(1952-54), 96-102. 

Der Magier: F. B. Wahr, JEGP, XLVI (1947), 188-198. 

3 hen Werner Kohlschmidt, Die entzweite Welt, (Gladbeck, 
1953), 69-76. 

......+.: Ulrich Filleborn, FestgruB fiir Hans Pyritz (Euph. Son- 
derheft, 1955); 67-73 

Der Panther: Wolfgang Rohner, Trivium, IV (1946), 166-170. 

Der Turm: H. Uyttersprot, Neophil, XXXIX (1955), 262-275. 

Die Erwachsene: Geoffrey H. Hartman, The Unmediated Vision, 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954), 69-96. 

Die Flamingos: Kurt Oppert, WW, I (1950-51), 343-351. 

..eeee..t §.S. Prawer, GLP, 211-217. 

........: Werner Thomas, DU, (1953), H. 4, 5-16. 

....---: Johannes Pfeiffer, Sammlung, X (1955), 420-422. 

Die Insel: Betty L. Fletcher and Eva Schiffer, GR, XXXVII (1952), 
280-287. 

Die Spitze: Johannes Klein, WW, I (1950-51), 86-91. 

DrauBen Welten, Welt: Albert Scholz, Mbe, XLII (1950), 217-218. 

Duineser Elegien, Die Vierte: Fritz Dehn, GuG, 318-334. 

Dieter Bassermann, Der spate Rilke, (Miinchen, 1947), 


111-139. 
Ende des Herbstes: Harry Tucker, Jr., Mhe, XLIII (1951), 390-394. 
Friihling ist wiedergekommen, (Sonette an Orpheus, I, 21): Norbert 

Fuerst, Mhe, XXXVI (1944), 27-28. 

Fiinf Gesinge — August 1914: Hermann Pongs, GuG, 391-417. 

Geburt der Venus: Hans Schwerte, GRM, N. Folge I (1950-51), 
155-159. 

Gieb mir, oh Erde: Else Buddeberg, DDL, II, 362-364. 

Gong: Fritz Dehn, OL, IX (1954), 193-205. 

Immer wieder von uns aufgerissen, (Sonette an Orpheus, II, 16): 

Norbert Fuerst, MLN, LIX (1944), 556-559. 

Klage: Werner Kraft, Neue Literarische Welt, IV (10. Juli 1953), 4. 
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Niachtliche Fahrt Sankt Petersburg: H. Uyttersprot, RLV, V (1951), 
385-392. 

O Brunnen-Mund, (Sonette an Orpheus, II, 15): Leopold Liegler, 
Das Silberboot, II (1946), 97-101. 

Ernst Leisi, Trivium, VIII (1950), 27-29. 

emia Johannes Pfeiffer, DDL, II, 359-361 

O dieses ist das Tier, (Sonette an Orpheus, II, 4): Ernst Leisi, 
Trivium, VIII (1950), 29-33. 

O ihr Zartlichen, (Sonette an Orpheus, I, 4): Norbert Fuerst, Mhe, 
XXXVI (1944), 24-27 

Orpheus. Eurydike. Hermes: Else Buddeberg, DDL, II, 318-335. 

Requiem auf den Tod eines Knaben: Herman Salinger, Mbe, 
XLVII (1955), 81-88. 

Romische Fontaine: Joachim Krdll, Mut, (1953), 150-155. 

eaaasves H. W. Belmore, GLL, X (1956-57). 

Rose, oh reiner Widerspruch: Dieter Bassermann, Der spate Rilke, 
(Essen u. Freiburg i. Br., 1948), 17-23. 

army Werner Kohlschmidt, Rilke-Interpretationen, (Lahr, 
1948), 79-94 

baawewew’ Leonhard Fiedler, DU, (1954), H. 6, 89-103. 

Riihmen, das ist’s! (Sonette an Orpheus, I, 7): Kurt Berger, DU, 
(1948-49), H. 8, 27-29. 

Ernst Leisi, Trivium, VIII (1950), 40-43. 

pean eaend Fritz Lockemann, WW, V (1954-55), 23-36. 

Riihmt euch ihr Richtenden, (Sonette an Orpheus, II, 9): Eduard 
Lachmann, WuWabhr, IV (1949), 922-926. 

Sei allem Abschied voran, (Sonette an Orpheus, II, 13): Else Budde- 
berg, Sei allem Abschied voran, (Hamburg, 1947), 35 pp. 

iveceanx’ Hans Egon Holthusen, W2G, 288-296. 

Spatherbst in Venedig: Ernst Rose, GR, XVI (1941), 68-71 

Stiller Freund, (Sonette an Orpheus, II, 29): Norbert Fuerst, Mbe, 
XXXVI (1944), 29-30. 

Und fast ein Madchen, (Sonette an Orpheus, I, 2): Norbert Fuerst, 
Mbhe, XXXVI (1944), 22-24. 

Voller Apfel, (Sonette an Orpheus, I, 13): S. S. Prawer, GLP, 
223-228. 

Wandelte sich rasch auch die Welt, (Sonette an Orpheus, I, 19): 
Kurt Berger, DU, (1948-49), H. 8, 30-32. 

Wie die Natur die Wesen iiberlaBt: Martin Heidegger, Holzwege, 
(Frankfurt, 1950), 248-295. 

Wir sind die Treibenden, (Sonette an Orpheus, I, 22): Kate Loren- 


zen, WW, Ill (1952-53), 140-143. 


Rickert 


Ghasel (Wohl endet Tod des Lebens Not): Friedrich Leiner, 
W2G, 212-215. 
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Um Mitternacht: Johannes Pfeiffer, DDL, II, 115-117. 
Salis-Seewis 
Lied auf dem Wasser zu singen: Johannes Pfeiffer, WW, I (1950- 
51), 39-40; also in: DDL, I 211-213. 
Schiller 
Das Gliick: Friedrich Wilhelm Wentzlaff-Eggebert, W2G, 145-153. 
Das Ideal und das Leben: Robert Petsch, GuG, 119-139. 
weeeeeee: SS. Prawer, GLP, 83-92. 
Das verschleierte Bild zu Sais: Hermann Binder, DU, (1948), H. 2-3, 
23-35: 
Der Taucher: Walter Silz, GR, V (1955), 252-259. 
Die Gotter Griechenlands: Melitta Gerhard, Mhe, XXVIII (1946), 


32-43. 





Pe oe Benno von Wiese, DDL, I, 318-335. 
Die Kraniche des Ibykus: Benno von Wiese, DDL, I, 347-363. 
Die Kiinstler: Wolfdietrich Rasch, DU, (1952), H. 5, 59-75. 
Dithyrambe: Wolfgang Kayser, DDL, 1, 336-346. 
Nianie: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 170-180. 
jveavea Hermann Glaser, W2G, 154-158. 
Spaziergang: Friedrich Meinecke, Vom geschichtlichen Sinn, (Leip- 
zig, 1939), 68-94. 
Scholl 
Die gréBere Hoffnung: Mein Gedicht ist mein Messer, hrsg, von 
Hans Bender, (Heidelberg, 1955), 109-121. 
Poesie: Hans Bender, ibid., 109-121. 
Retrospektiv: Georg Ried, JML, 100-109. 
Schroder 
Es mag sein: Johannes Pfeiffer, DDL, Il, 374-377. 
Im halben Eise: Hans Stahlmann, W2G, 313-316. 


Stadler 

Vorfrihling: Karl Otto Conrady, DDL, II, 389-400. 
Stieler 

Der HaB kiisset ja nicht: Herbert Cysarz, GuG, 78-84. 


Stolberg 
Der Felsenstrom: Harry Tucker, Jr, MLQ, IX (1948), 51-53. 


Storm 
Abseits: Peter Spycher, DDL, II, 191-200. 
Geh nicht hinein: Fritz Martini, Gedenkschrift fiir Joseph Schneider, 
hrsg. von Karl Bischoff, (Weimar, 1956), 306-336. 
Hyazinthen: S. S. Prawer, GLP, 177-181. 
Meeresstrand: Paul Merker, GuG, 274-287. 
Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 105-113. 


Tersteegen 
Andacht bei nachtlichem Wachen: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 69-76. 
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Trakl 
Abendland: Clemens Heselhaus, DVLG, XXVIII (1954), 406-413 
Abendlied: Clemens Heselhaus, DVLG, XXVIII (1954), 391-413. 
An den Knaben Elis: Clemens Heselhaus, DVLG, XXVIII (1954), 


384-413. 
An einen Frihverstorbenen: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 201-213. 
Der Acker leuchtet weiB und kalt...: Jiirg Fierz, Trivium, Il 


(1944), 195-198. 

Das Gewitter: Albrecht Weber, W2zG, 343-348. 

weeeeeeet Josef Kunz, Eckart, XXV (1956), 397-402. 

Der Gewitterabend: Albrecht Weber, W2G, 343-348. 

Elis: Clemens Heselhaus, DVLG, XXVIII (1954), 397-413. 

Gesang des Abgeschiedenen: Clemens Heselhaus, DDL, II, 401-408. 

Gesang einer gefangenen Amsel: Eduard Lachmann, Wort im Ge- 
birge, V (1953), 175-177. 

Grodek: Herbert Thiele, DU, (1953), H. 3, 82-84. 

wees: Walter Hdllerer, DDL, Il, 419-424. 

In ein altes Stammbuch: Ingrid Kohrs, SG, V (1952), 69-74. 

Kasper Hauser Lied: Walther Killy, Wandlungen des lyrischen 
Bildes, (Gottingen, 1956), 95-99. 

Triibsinn: Walter Hollerer, DDL, II, 409-418. 

Untergang: Paul Wanner, DU, (1953), H. 3, 22-26. 

Verfall: Albrecht Weber, W2G, 339-342. 

Verklarter Herbst: Max Picard, W2G, 30-32. 

Zu Abend mein Herz: Michael Scherer, IML, 60-63. 


Uhland 

Die Jagd von Winchester: Wolfgang Kayser, DDL, II, 103-107. 
Volkslied 

Es geht eine dunkle Wolk’ herein: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 62-68. 

Es wonet lieb bey liebe: Hermann Schneider, GuG, 55-71. 

Ich hort ein sichelin rauschen: Karl Otto Conrady, DDL, I, 99-106. 
Wagner, Christian 

Bliihender Kirschbaum: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 77-85. 


Walther von der Vogelweide 

Die verzagten aller guoten dinge: Helmut de Boor, DDL, I, 52-55. 

Herzeliebez frouwelin: Friedrich Neumann, DDL, I, 56-61. 

Ir reinen wip, ir werden man. .. (66, 21): Ludwig Kerstiens, 
WW, V (1955), 129-133. 

Ir sult sprechen willekomen: Friedrich Neumann, GuG, 11-28. 

Muget ir schouwen: Hugo Kuhn, W2G, 54-63. 

Nemt, frouwe, disen kranz! Friedrich Neumann, DDL, I, 62-70. 

weeeee..: Peter Wapnewski, Euph, LI (1957), 113-150. 

Owé war sint verswunden: Max Wehrli, Trivium, I, H. 3, 


(1942-43), 12-29. 
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»+.+..+e? Hennig Brinkmann, WW, V (1954-55), 198-204 
Under der linden. ..: Friedrich Neumann, DDL, I, 71-77. 
Weinheber 
An den antiken Vers: Wilhelm Schneider, LdG, 69-77. 
Hymnus auf die deutsche Sprache: Heinrich Liitzeler, Dichtung 
und Volkstum, XXXVIII (1936), 418-430. 
weee..ee: Josef Weinheber, GuG, 363-377. 
Im Grase: Helmut Motekat, IML, 20-29. 
Kammermusik: Heinz Otto Burger, GuG, 346-362. 
weeeeeee: John Fitzell, DDL, Il, 462-470. 
Wohl ist das Leben nicht viel (Zwischen Géttern und Damonen 36): 
Friedrich Jenaczek, W2G, 360-367. 
Weib 
Aktaon: Clemens Heselhaus, DU, (1954), H. 6, 44-51. 
Sichel itberm Grunde: Clemens Heselhaus, DU, (1954), H. 6, 51-55. 





Werfel 
Als mich dein Wandeln an den Tod verziickte: Albrecht Goes, FaG, 
32-38. 
Die Vollkommenen: Kurt Oppert, WW, I (1950-51), 343-351. 
Weyrauch 


Atom und Aloe: Mein Gedicht ist mein Messer, hrsg. Hans Bender, 
(Heidelberg, 1955), 22-32. 


Wolfenstein 
Fahrt: Heinrich Henel, Mhe, XLVIII (1956), 183-195. 


Wolfram von Eschenbach 
Ursprinc bluomen ...: Wolfgang Mohr, DDL, I, 78-89. 
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Deutsche Literatur unter dem Hammer 

Im vergangenen Mai fand in der Galerie Gerd Rosen, Berlin, eine besonders 
interessante Auktion statt. Der reichbebilderte Katalog umfaBte 2391 Nummern. 
Ein groBer Teil der Biicher und Autographen stammten aus dem Besitz des Samm- 
lers und Bibliophilen Otto Deneke. Deneke ist letztes Jahr in Géttingen gestor- 
ben und hinterlie8 eine Sammlung von Originalausgaben von Lessing bis zur 
Romantik. Die Briefe von Rudolf Borchardt und O. E. Hartleben, die zur Ver- 
steigerung kamen, waren an ihn gerichtet. 


Die Borchardtbriefe enthalten eingehende Schilderungen seines Besuchs bei 
Hofmannsthal und Beer-Hofmann. Sie erzielten hohe Preise, namlich iiber die 
Schatzwerte von 60.—, 100.— und 120.— hinaus 65.—, 285.— und 175.—. Danach 
erzielte Fontane sehr hohe Preise. Die vollsténdige Sammlung der Briefe an Paul 
Heyse, 97 Sticke, brachte 2500.— statt der geschatzten 1600. Fiinfzehn davon 
sind unver6ffentlicht. Der unver6éffentlichte Entwurf zu einer Novelle Koegels- 
Hof Nummer drei. Expropriirt. (Enteignet). RofstraBe 13 erreichte Zuschlag 
fiir 650.— statt der geschatzten 350.-. Der ebenfalls unverdffentlichte Anfang einer 
Erzahlung Rudolf von Jagorski. Globetrotter brachte 420.— (statt 180.—). Ein 
Brief an seine Frau stieg sogar auf den dreifachen Wert: 120.— statt 4o.—. Goethe- 
ana waren nicht sehr hoch. Uberraschend hoch aber ein kurzes Stammbuchblatt 
auf lateinisch und spanisch von Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau: 320.— statt 250.—. 
Briefe der Eltern Theodor KO6rners, teilweise iiber ihre freundschaftlichen Be- 
ziehungen zur Familie Humboldt, erreichten 100.— und go.— (80.— und 4o.—). Ein 
Brief Jean Pauls stieg auf das Doppelte, von 100.— auf 200.—. Ein Auktionsauftrag 
Schopenhauers mit dem einzigen groben Satz: “Wenn Sie die Preise tiberschreiten, 
erhalten Sie die Biicher zuriick” erzielte Zuschlag fiir 340.— (250). Drei Manu- 
skripte von D. F. StrauB stiegen von 240.— Schatzwert auf 320.—. Interessant ist, 
wie hoch bereits Briefe von Else Lasker-Schiiler (55.— tiber 40.—) und Karl 
Wolfskehl (42.— und 32.— statt 30.— und 24.—) bewertet werden. Auch die Welt- 
geschichte hat ihre eigene Bewertung: ein franzdsischer Brief Friedrichs des 
GroBen stieg von 500.— auf s590.—, ein Vierzeilen-Billet von Rasputin ergab 330.— 
statt 180.-, wahrend ein HOflichkeitsbrief Hindenburgs mit 20.— statt der ge- 
schatzten 40.— abging. 

Aus der Romantik mégen folgende Preise angefiihrt sein: die groBe erste 
Gesamtausgabe in 22 Banden der Werke Arnims war auf 800.— geschatzt worden 
und erzielte Zuschlag fiir 1010, wahrend einzelne Erst- und Friihausgaben recht 
billig ersteigert wurden: Wunderborn (1806) 110.— statt 80.—, alle 37 Nummern 
von Trésteinsamkeit (1808) 240.— statt 250.—, die Erstausgabe des Wéintergartens 
(1809) brachte nur 21.— statt der geschatzten 24.—, Halle und Jerusalem (Erstaus- 
gabe 1811) 21.— statt 20.—, und dasselbe in der Ausgabe von 1846 18.— statt 16.—, 
Isabella von Agypten (1812) 38.— statt 34.— und schlieBlich die Erstausgabe des 
ersten Bandes der Kronenwachter (1817) 41.— statt 36.—. 


—W. V. 














KAFKA’S “DER LANDARZT” 


Ricuarp H. Lawson 
San Diego State College 


“Der Landarzt,” for all its brevity, is an abundant source of Kafkan 
symbolism. The symbols are often rather rich in interpretive possibilities, 
and for this reason it will be most profitable, as soon as I proceed to the 
specific consideration of the story, to follow the method of explication 
de texte. The symbols may be interpreted on at least two levels, bio- 
graphical and/or Freudian.’ The biographical level is in terms of Kafka’s 
known attitudes and symbology. The Freudian level has two parts: 
first, the obvious Freudian symbology, and second, most interestingly, 
the frequent use of this Freudian material as documentation for Kafka’s 
pronounced anti-Freud thesis in “Der Landarzt.” 

“Der Landarzt,” however, does not prove quite so nicely subject 
to Freudian interpretation as certain Novellen of Schnitzler.*? I shall 
not try to reduce each symbol to a single interpretation, since the multi- 
symbolic representations are quite valid psychologically. Some symbols 
may well resist definitive explication, * but we may nonetheless expect 
some significant interpretive results. 

Before we begin with the interpretation proper, we must make the 
following two assumptions. 

1. Kafka’s attitude toward his father was mostly of hate and 

slightly of respect and fear. * 


2. Kafka knew of Freud, of psychoanalysis and its applicability 
to his own case, but he was opposed to Freud’s materialistically and 
scientifically slanted method of explaining the essence of conflict. 
Freud, for all his awareness of humanism, and for all his adoption 
by humanists, remained for Kafka a pir of the inexorable scien- 
tific materialism of the late nineteenth century. So also Freud’s con- 
tribution, psychoanalysis. ° 

1 Concerning the relationship of Kafka to Freud, and ——— the question of 
the impropriety of saying that Kafka uses “freudian symbols,” see Selma Fraiberg, 
“Kafka and the Dream,” Partisan Review, XXIII (1956), 49-50. See also Max Brod, 
“Kafka: Father and Son,” PR, IV (1938), 21-22; Theodor Adorno, “Aufzeichnungen 
zu Kafka,” Die Neue Rundschau, LXIV (1953), 325-353, esp, Pp. 328-332 — this 
includes comment on Kafka’s “Zum letztenmal Psychologie;” Hans Schoeps, “The- 
ologische Motive in der Dichtung Franz Kafkas,” NR, LXII (1,1951), 21-37. “Der 
Landarzt” could be equally well interpreted on a third level — the influence of Kier- 
kegaard on Kafka, but I have limited myself in this article to developing the 
Freudian aspect. 

2 Cf. Victor A. Oswald, Jr. and Veronica Mindess, “Schnitzler’s ‘Fraulein Else’ 
and the Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuroses,” GR, XXVI (1951), 279-288. 

8 As stated by Max Bense, Die Theorie Kafkas (K6ln-Berlin, 1952), p. 77: 
“Infolge des Zerfalls klassischer Seinsthematik und eines Zerfalls der Modelle (als 
klassischer Literaturthematik) wird Kafkas Literatur nicht nur vieldeutig und schwer- 
deutig, sie wird in vielen Ziigen jeder Deutung sogar unzugangig, unausdeutbar.” 

4 “Brief an meinen Vater.” 

5“Zum letztenmal Psychologie,” and Briefe an Milena, letter headed “Mitt- 
woch,” Brod ed., p. 112. 
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We may regard the whole story of “Der Landarzt” as in the context 
of a dream, so full is it of dream symbology. But who is this Landarzt, 
this country doctor summoned by the night bell to such a dream-like 
mission? First, like Gregor Samsa, like K., like most heroes of Kafka, 
this country doctor is Kafka himself. In addition, however, he seems to 
be the image of a psychoanalyst.* This image we will keep in mind 
during our investigation. 

We find the Landarzt in a critical dilemma (Verlegenheit), which 
seems to reflect his more or less chronic state of dilemma. The weight 
of Kafka interpretation, led by Max Brod, would interpret the dilemma 
as Kafkan man’s inadequacy, but not hopelessness, in the face of a collaps- 
ing world.” The critical dilemma of the country doctor is caused by 
the ringing of the night bell, followed by the doctor’s discovery that 
his horse is missing. That is, the doctor has not enough faith, a quality 
popularly associated with horses. And what faith the doctor used to 
have has died because of over-tension (Uberanstrengung). How is the 
doctor to get a new horse? There is no sense, he feels, in trying to get 
one in the village. In other words, where is he to rediscover faith, since 
the faith of this world is far from being as great as it must be, and in 
fact is false. It is false because it is oriented to scientific materialism. But 
the doctor must have a horse; he must make his call. His district is 
utterly dependent on him. Yet he has found it hard, really impossible, 
to come to an understanding with people. We may take this lack of 
rapport between the doctor and his world as a sign that Kafka could 
not tolerate a world which sought cures for its ills from psychoanalysts, 
who in any case would be incapable of understanding —either the ills or 
the real cures. 


The country doctor, tormented and distraught by his dilemma, kicks 
in the side of an old pigpen. The symbology is quite clear. Kafka re- 
nounces weak or spurious Judaism and reaffirms the revival of his own 
enthusiastic Judaism. For who but Gentiles or assimilated Jews would 
keep pigs? Now the psychoanalytic circle, with a very few notable 
exceptions, was composed of Jews—but not Judaizers. And Freud’s 
scorn of religious Judaism is well-known. 

But in this unlikely stable, this pigpen, is what the doctor has most 
need of right now, a team of horses, faith. Their emergence through 
the narrow opening of the pigpen can signify the birth of faith — of 
a sort. Maybe these not wholly equine horses will prove sufficient to 
take the doctor to his patient and return him comfortably to his house, 


6 It is during the twenties that the psychoanalyst begins to rival the country 
doctor as a character in modern fiction — for example in Thomas Mann’s Der Zau- 
berberg, in Ludwig Lewisohn’s The Island Within, and in Waldo Frank’s The 
Bridegroom sams § 


7 Albert Camus, Le mythe de Sisyphe (Paris, 1942), pp. 173-189, and Hans 
Schoeps, “Theologische Motive in der Dichtung Franz Kafkas,” might prefer to 


cast the doctor as a representative of messianism in an eschatology without hope. 
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although they, like Kafka’s faith, have already been contaminated from 
their contact with the Gentile, or assimilated world, the pigpen.* The 
unnatural circumstance of their appearance casts doubt on the genuine- 
ness of their faith and of their help. We may prefer to consider both 
pigs and horses as totems representing kinds of faith. The pigs — unclean, 
self-satisfied, materialistic; the horses — fractious, abnormal, and in this 
case, also unclean. In the end they help destroy the doctor. 

This initial concern with animals— pigs and horses—has further 
symbolic relevance. It sets the tone for the action to follow, much of 
which is at an animal level. Kafka’s characters behave as animals; there 
is a lack of human control over situations. We shall see this, for example, 
in the doctor’s groom, i.e. his doubie, and in fact in the doctor himself, 
who in the end is stripped of his clothes — his human layer —and is quite 
at the mercy of his horses. 

An unpleasant, crouching man emerges from the pigpen along with 
the horses. He is the doctor’s double, the side of him which has no 
faith and no morality. As Brod states, the double (in general) is “ein 
auBerst interessantes dichterisches Mittel Kafkas.”® So it is here. The 
loathsome double is Kafka’s means of representing the unreal in terms 
of the real. The double is comparable to the bug that Gregor Samsa 
turns into in “Die Verwandlung.” Like Samsa, this double is on all fours. 
Like Samsa, he is afraid that he is an object of loathing. 

Even as the doctor looks on, the repugnant groom, his double, bites 
the servant-girl, Rosa. This is a literary echo of Freudian “repression.” 
For the doctor’s inability to achieve what he wants — understanding with 
the world and with Rosa —is the source of what I will now venture to 
call his mental illness. Like Kafka, he is a neurotic. The doctor cries 
“Du Vieh” at the uncouth fellow, but drops his whip when he reflects 
that no other help is to be had with the unruly horses. Everyone else 
has failed him. But the groom takes no offense, “als wisse er von meinen 
Gedanken.” Of course he knows the doctor’s thoughts —he is the doc- 
tor’s thoughts. 

“Kutschieren aber will ich,” says the doctor. With this resolution, 
his double, the groom, is delighted: “.. . ich bleibe bei Rosa.” Thus 
the dream-censor is satisfied, and at the same time the id is placated. 
Rosa, suspecting her inevitable fate, flees to the house and locks herself 
in. At the groom’s clap, the uncanny team dashes off with the doctor, 
who hears the door of his house burst and splinter under the groom’s 
assault. The house is a basic Freudian symbol for the human body, in 
this case Rosa’s. Rosa, prey to the double, is lost forever to the doctor. 
He has taken her too much for granted: “von mir kaum beachtet.” Now 
she is lost, and he cannot get back to her. That is to say, return in 


8 Kafka wrote “Der Landarzt” before the love affair with Milena, the denoue- 
ment of which, her married status aside, confirms Kafka’s intransigent Judaism. 
® Max Brod, Franz Kafkas Glauben und Lebre (Winterthur, 1948), p. 130. 
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general is impossible, decisions are irrevocable, and life, being ruthless, 
waits for no one. If that is so, then of what possible use is a psychoan- 
alyst; or, if there is a role for him, how tiny it must be. 

Suddenly the doctor is at his destination, speeded by the compres- 
sion of time in the manifest dream. But he cannot understand — again, 
this inability to understand—the “verwirrten Reden” of the patient’s 
parents and sister. These are portmanteau dream words, not subject to 
logic or understanding. They symbolize the incomprehensibility of the 
world to the doctor. 

The patient, a boy, whispers into the doctor’s ear: “Doktor, laB 
mich sterben.” Kafka believed that the wish to die was a first sign of 
perceptiveness (Erkenntnis). The patient, perceiving the world and the 
sad state of its faith, is not ashamed to want to die. This is not at all 
the same as Freud’s idea that the goal of all life is death. Rather, if we 
consider the basis of the death wish, Kafka’s concept is quite opposed 
to Freud’s — “perceptivism” versus determinism. 

The doctor permits himself the blasphemous thought: “In solchen 
Fallen helfen die Goétter, schenken das fehlende Pferd.” Why should 
Kafka call this thought “blasphemous”? Because it imputes to the gods 
the meanness of vouchsafing us artificial and improper, that is, worldly 
means to faith; they help us to false hope. In Das SchloB K. at least 
succeeds in getting to the first Tiirhiiter. In “Der Landarzt” the doctor 
is sped to the side of a patient who has no need of such a worldly 
avenue to faith as psychoanalysis provides. 

The doctor’s arrival at the patient’s bedside marks a symbolic as 
well as a narrative turning-point. The night bell has summoned the doc- 
tor not only to a night call, but to the solution of a series of problems. 
The initial problems were hard — how to find transportation (faith), how 
to use his transportation to get to his destination, even how to leave 
Rosa to the groom. But, as the doctor declares, in such cases the gods 
send help. Till now, in fact, his problems have been solved by outside 
aid. Now, however, he is confronted with a problem —a patient — that 
is supposedly within his competence, and the unearthly help is missing. 
As we shall see, the doctor cannot solve his problem and, indeed, he 
cannot even identify it. He is, at best, impotently aware of it. 

The thought of Rosa comes to the doctor again; recurrence is a 
dream characteristic. The supernatural horses push the window open and 
look in. The doctor feels almost as if they were summoning him to 
leave. He senses that nothing will be served by his remaining here, since 
the exposure of the patient to the corrupting influence of the world is 
inevitable without his acting as the procurer. The reference to the “engen 
Denkkreis des Alten [the boy’s father]” reflects Kafka’s strife with his 
own father. A blood-soaked towel is fluttered by the sister, as the doc- 
tor’s thoughts continue to dwell on Rosa. This not only calls the doctor’s 
attention to the problem at hand, the boy’s sore. It epitomizes Kafka’s 
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disgust with sex and, here, the doctor’s sex-directed thoughts of Rosa. 

The boy’s mother prevails upon the doctor to stay. He does so, 
though it would be better if he left. One of the horses whinnies loudly 
at the doctor’s surrender. (In despair or triumph?) “Was tue ich hier?” 
asks the doctor, as he thinks of the ingratitude of a faithless age. Further, 
he reflects, if it had chanced that only pigs were to be found in his pig- 
pen, he would have been obliged to drive here with them. That is, if 
man were unwilling to suffer the dictates of an incomprehensible God, 
then he would have to have recourse to the opinions of Gentiles and 
apostates, who, along with Freud, may hold that religion is an aberration 
and an illusion. 

The family insists something is wrong with the patient. It turns 
out that he has a sore, which is the visual sign of his faith, *° and the 
color of the sore, rose, is, as commonly in dreams, the visual represen- 
tation of a proper name. The family is happy at the doctor’s activity; 
probably not because the wound can be cured, but because it is fatal, 
and with the death of the patient the family’s shame will end. We are 
reminded of the Samsa family in “Die Verwandlung.” 


“Wirst du mich retten?” asks the patient. This does not contradict 
the earlier “La mich sterben.” This saving, like that of Anfortas, has 
nothing to do with the regaining of health. We should not expect the 
patient to be concerned with that sort of salvation, any more than was 
Kafka, with his feeling of disgust for the human body. The thwarting 
of the boy’s death-wish would be awkward, as we see in “Der Jager 
Gracchus.” Unfortunately, however, the doctor, whose own faith has 
already needed unnatural bolstering, lacks sufficient faith to interpret 
the patient’s question in the patient’s frame of reference. Instead, the 
doctor’s own person and predilections play the main role in his inter- 
pretation. This is an exaggeration of a danger which Freud himself early 
recognized as present in the psychoanalytic method. Kafka’s country 
doctor resents the encroachment of the psychoanalytic method in areas 
formerly served by the priest or rabbi, and by faith: “Den alten Glauben 
haben sie verloren.” Thus a source of the doctor’s neurosis: he is at 
once the opponent and the agent of the new tendency. 


A school choir and a teacher, who have intruded, sing: “Und heilt 
er nicht, so tétet ihn!” The healing they require is primarily that of 
the family’s shame, not that of the boy’s body. Then the doctor un- 
dresses and goes to bed with the boy. This is doubtless a bitter travesty 
of the personal relationships of the psychoanalytic method, and, quite 
likely, of its furniture. Aside from this, I think the scene is in its own 
right a multiple symbol such as Freud finds in dreams. First, there is 


10 Cf, Bense, p. 56: “Sofern . . . Krankheit und Kranke zu Metaphern und 
Emblemen werden, verwandeln sie sich bereits in fundamentalogische Explicate, in 
klinische Existenzialen und fungieren nicht mehr als bloBe feststellbare Attribute 


im klassischen Sinne.” 
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the widespread folkloristic motif of the physician’s climbing into bed 
with his patient to effect a healing, not unmixed with lechery. Second, 
there is the Kafkan theme of getting to the very essence of God." Third, 
there is the unexpressed desire of the doctor to be a patient, to return 
to the time when someone — his mother — looked after him. The Oedipus 
aspect is obvious. 

The boy, the creature of faith, says to the doctor, the creature of 
psychoanalysis: “Mein Vertrauen zu dir ist sehr gering.” The doctor’s 
ineffective rejoinder is: “Bin ich aber Arzt.” He is still fighting himself 
in refusing to see, or in being unable to see clearly, that a doctor is 
precisely what is not needed. ** Then the doctor, in minimizing the boy’s 
wound, ** concludes with this remarkable metaphor: “Im spitzen Winkel 
mit zwei Hieben der Hacke geschaffen. Viele bieten ihre Seite an und 
horen kaum die Hacke im Forst.” The Freudian dream symbols, Winkel, 
hieben, Hacke, and Forst, are sufficiently clear without further comment. 

The patient dead, the doctor must think of his own salvation. But 
his ludicrous return trip, naked and exposed to the storm, with super- 
natural horses hitched to his earthly wagon, reins trailing and fur coat 
flying by the sleeve from a hook on the swaying gig, is a description 
of the incongruous and the pathetic in man’s striving. From behind 
echoes the verse sung by the children: “Freuet euch, ihr Patienten / Der 
Arzt ist euch ins Bett gelegen.” This is another reference to the false 
salvation in the psychoanalytic method. “Freuet” may well be a bitter 


pun. ** 

The doctor’s trip home is wild, but it is endlessly slow, in contrast 
with the speedy, direct trip to the patient. The horses pull as if they 
were old men. ( A simple, final summation of the dominant and per- 
vading simile between animals and men.) There is no compression of 
time in this phase of the dream, and the cause seems clear. The id is 
delaying the return of the censor, which will put an end to the double’s 


orgy with Rosa. 


11 Brod quotes Kafka in Franz Kafkas Glauben und Lebre, p. 17: “Vor dem 
Betreten des Allerheiligsten muBt du die Schuhe ausziehen, aber nicht nur die Schuhe, 
sondern alles, Reisekleid und Gepack, und darunter die Nacktheit, und alles, was 
unter der Nacktheit ist, und alles, was sich unter dieses verbirgt, und dann den 
Kern und den Kern des Kernes.” In terms of Kierkegaard this passage would 
mean a return to God and to the time when faith in him was strong enough. 

12 Bense, p. 85: “Die AuBerung des Landarztes zu dem Kranken: ‘Junger Freund, 
dein Fehler ist: Du hast keinen Uberblick . . . .’ schlagt auf ihn selber zuriick.” 
Hence the doctor’s failure to perceive genuine faith. 

18In his ironic yey paemry: Kafka approaches the stock literary misinter- 
pretation of Freud in the United States in the twenties: be dissolute, be unrepressed, 


and your neuroses will be healed. The patient in “Der Landarzt” doubts to the 
end the efficacy of such methods. 

1* Kafka’s inclination to word-play is shown in the name “Samsa,” an algebraic 
equivalent of the name “Kafka.” To be sure, Kafka denies that “Samsa” is a cryp- 
togram of his name; see Gustav Janouch, Conversations with Kafka, trans. Goronwy 
Rees (London, 1953), p. 46. But see also Janouch, pp. 103-104. 
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The poor doctor laments the loss of his prosperous practice. His 
world is in collapse. “In meinem Hause wiitet der ekle Pferdeknecht”; 
that is, the doctor’s double is rampant, since the doctor has forfeited 
his own little bit of faith, and that part of him which had faith no longer 
lives. “Rosa ist sein [the groom’s] Opfer.” But it is just that the doctor- 
groom has changed. Kafka has not. Using symbology that is susceptible 
to Freudian interpretation, Kafka, in “Der Landarzt,” is anti-sex and anti- 
love, and, both by inference and by statement, anti-Freud. “Nackt, dem 
Froste dieses ungliickseligsten Zeitalters ausgesetzt” is the cry of the vic- 
tim, the doctor, the psychoanalyst to whom other victims turn, the cry 
to a merciless, ungrateful age, which seeks salvation by paths other than 
those of difficult faith. But “nackt” is the beginning as well as the end, 
and there may be the slight glimmer of another chance, and then, very 
likely, another Scheiterung. 
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AMERICAN GOETHE SOCIETY 


The Goethe Society of Baltimore and the Goethe Society of Wash- 
ington (founded in 1931 as the “Goethe Society of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia”) have merged under the common name American 
Goethe Society, Baltimore Chapter and Washington Chapter. Both 
chapters will remain independent organizations and will continue to 
coordinate their programs of lectures. At the present time, Professor 
William H. McClain is president of the Baltimore Chapter and Professor 
Wolfgang S. Seiferth of the Washington Chapter. The new name opens 
up possibilities for the founding of new chapters in other American 
cities. Such chapters could easily affiliate themselves with the reorgan- 
ized nationwide organization and still preserve the greatest possible 
degree of local autonomy. Constitution and by-laws of the organization 
may be obtained from the presidents. 

The program during the academic year 1956/57 included the fol- 
lowing lectures: Wolfgang S. Seiferth (Howard), “A Study of Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles” (B,W): Harry W. Pfund (Haverford), “The Main 
Aspects of Goethe’s Interest in America” (B,W); Harold S. Jantz 
(Johns Hopkins), “America in German Thought and Literature” (B,W); 
Karl J. Arndt (Clark), “Postl als amerikanischer Dichter” (B); Hugo 
Miiller (Georgetown), “Elisabeth Langgassers Roman Das unausldsch- 
liche Siegel” (B,W); Reinhold Hoffmann (Georgetown), “Krieg und 
Frieden als Vorlaufer der Krise in Tolstois Leben” (B,W); C. F. 
Wilhelm Behl (Miinchen), “Der Einzelne und die Masse im Werke 
Gerhart Hauptmanns” (W). The Baltimore Chapter also presented a 
Liederabend with Ilse Krause of the Peabody Institute, the Washington 
Chapter a Rezitationsabend with Paul Mederow, a renowned German 
actor who recited from the the classics in German prose and poetry. 


For the previous report on the activities of the two societies cf. 
Monatshefte, XLVIII (1956), 281-282. 


—D. C. 











BERT BRECHT’S “DREIGROSCHENOPER” AND 
VILLON’S “TESTAMENT” 


Jor, A. Hunt 
Indiana University 


The merits of Die Dreigroschenoper have been perhaps no less ob- 
scured by uncritical admiration than by the righteous vilification to which 
it has occasionally been subjected. Defended in general terms by such 
critics as Bentley, Mayer, and Wintzen, it has been little studied in 
particulars. The present note aims to discuss an aspect of the opera less 
imposing than its English provenience,' but perhaps no less curious in 
a consideration of its dramatic technique. This is its exploitation of cer- 
tain elements of the poetry of Frangois Villon. Once Brecht’s debt to 
his French predecessor has been generally assessed, some evaluation of its 
significance may be attempted. 


There is no need to draw up a concordance of themes in the works 
of the two poets, nor even to become involved in the complexities of 
Marxian dialectics, to be able to single out that note which must have 
appealed most to Brecht in Villon. The French poet was both an outlaw 
and a poet of crime. This fact was essentiai to the elaboration of Brecht’s 
Macheath. At the same time, Villon was an impulsive criminal, not funda- 
mentally antisocial, subject even to deplorable lapses into conventional 
moral and religious attitudes (from the Marxist point of view). Some 
such inverted recidivism was also to be seen in the crude formulations of 
what might be called Villon’s political thought. If it existed at all beyond 
the level of personal grievances and rancor, it had to be considered as 
pre-political, transformed and stiffened into doctrine and even dogma. 
That much of Villon’s text lends itself to these purposes is not to be 
denied; that Brecht so treated it, and did this consistently, remains to 
be demonstrated. 


The poems of Villon in question, to cite only those of which Brecht 
made major adaptations, are: “Ballade des dames du temps jadis” (the 
presence of which has not been recognized in Die Dreigroschenoper), 
“Ballade de la Grosse Margot,” “Les Contrediz de Franc Gontier,” 
“Double ballade des folles amours,” “Epistre en forme de ballade,” “Tet- 
rastique,” “Epitaphe en forme de ballade,” and “Ballade de mercy.” ? 


Brecht’s use of this material cannot be fully understood without 


1See Cacilie Tolksdorf, John Gays “Beggar’s Opera” und Bert Brechts “Drei- 
groschenoper” (diss. Bonn, 1934). 

2 All citations from Villon are to the OEuvres, ed. Louis Thuasne, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1923), as follows: I, pp. 189-190, 246-248, 241-242, 203-205, 283-284, 290, 290-292, and 
263-265. For the most part, Brecht utilized K. L. Ammer’s German translation of’ 
Villon, cited here from Balladen (Berlin, 1930) Neuausgabe. The corresponding 


pages of this translation are: 49-50, 99, 92-93, 61, 25, 27, 28, 115. The text of 
Die Dreigroschenoper and of Brecht’s critical comments will be cited from Sticke, 


volume III (Sticke fiir das Theater am Schiffbauerdamm: 1927-1933) (Berlin, 1955). 
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reference to the dramatic techniques with which he was experimenting 
in the late twenties and early thirties, a number of procedures which were 
later to crystallize in his theory of the “Epic Theater.”* In the case 
of each adaptation we find that Brecht has produced, where one did not 
already exist, an intentional disparity between form, theme, or illusion 
on the one hand, and subject, content, or reality on the other. He does 
this ordinarily by injecting a biological, economic, or sociological note 
into the framework of a conventional lyric. The attention focussed upon 
the songs by means of such internal discords, as well as by external 
theatrical devices, produces the celebrated Verfremdungseffekt. 


Villon’s melancholy meditation upon the evanescence and the futility 
of human life will best be remembered in the “Ballade des dames du temps 
jadis.” The formal architecture of this poem incorporates a sequence of 
names with various forms of the “Ubi sunt” question, followed by what 
is perhaps the most familiar refrain in literature, “Mais ou sont les neiges 
d’antan?”. Brecht takes this poem out of the context of the memento 
mori, transforms its significance radically, but retains its movement and 
basic structural pattern when he writes “Die Moritat von Mackie Messer” 
(pp. 7-9). This song is the Vorspiel of Die Dreigroschenoper, establish- 
ing Brecht’s premise of social misery founded upon economic exploi- 
tation. Villon’s unanswerable question is answered, in Brecht’s fashion, 
in every stanza of the “Moritat.” Death is not the undiscovered country 
about which one neither knows nor must ask, for death is not the real 
subject of the poem. Instead, Brecht transfers our attention to the un- 
detected murderer who “knows nothing” and whom no one questions. 
Villon’s “Ou est” formula occurs only once: “Wo ist Alfons Glite, der 
Fuhrherr? / Kommt das je ans Sonnenlicht?”, but then only to be answer- 
ed with an ironically false profession, which is the equivalent of the 
French refrain: “Wer es immer wissen kénnte — / Mackie Messer wei 
es nicht.” Other examples of this equation in the “Moritat” are: “Und 
sein Geld hat Mackie Messer / Dem man nichts beweisen kann,” and “In 
der Menge Mackie Messer, den / Man nicht fragt und der nichts weib.” 
Such statements, by their insistence upon innocence, proclaim guilt: 


Jenny Towler ward gefunden 
Mit ’nem Messer in der Brust 
Und am Kai geht Mackie Messer 
Der von allem nichts gewuBt. 


The German poem thus resolves itself into a litany of crimes, but it 
is also to be interpreted as a recital of social iniquities. If Brecht’s work, 


8 On the “Epic Theater,” a discussion of which does not come within the scope 
of this paper, see Brecht, “Anmerkungen zur Oper Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mabhagonny” in Stiicke, Il, 259-276, and “Kleines Organon fiir das Theater” in 
Sinn und Form, Sonderheft Bertolt Brecht (Potsdam, 1949); Michel Habart, “Bert 
Brecht et le théatre épique,” in Critique, décembre, 1953; Anon. “Was ist das epische 
Theater?” in MafB al Wert, Il, July-August, 1939, Number 6, pp. 831-841; Eric 


Bentley, “What is Epic Theater,” Accent, VI, Winter 1946, Number 2, pp. 110-124. 
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like Gay’s, is to be considered parodistic in its reduction of noble stations 
to humble, this reduction is parallel and necessary to his shift from the 
high moral domain of the psalmist to a socio-economic caricature of the 
laissez-faire capitalist as criminal (note the wearing of gloves, the burn- 
ing of tenements, etc.). As Job’s question may be detected in or read 
into Villon’s ballad, so can there be posited in Brecht’s something like 
the denunciations of The Communist Manifesto. 





A few brief comments will serve to indicate the operation of similar 
mechanics in the other poems cited. If “Die Moritat von Mackie Messer” 
is a controlled adaptation of “La Ballade des dames du temps jadis,” 
Brecht’s “Zuhalterballade” (Act II, Scene ii, pp. 78-80), without being 
a transcription of Ammer’s translation, is little more than a German ver- 
sion of “La Ballade de la Grosse Margot.” This is so because Brecht 
finds already in Villon’s poem the ironic equilibrium which he was 
obliged to restore in the “Moritat.” Villon’s brothel-piece is so clearly 
a parody of the conventional love lyric that it can be left intact.* The 
music of Kurt Weill, moreover, sets unmistakably the tone of vulgar 
sentimentality, a tone which finds its echo in the nostalgic reminiscences 
of Brecht’s fancy man. 


This representation of brute human degradation moves onto a more 
conscious and active level in “Die Ballade vom angenehmen Leben” (pp. 
84-85) and “Der Salomo-Song” (pp. 115-116). The first, inspired by 
“Les Contrediz de Franc Gontier,” can scarcely be called an imitation of 
it. Brecht utilizes the French refrain in a variation of Ammer’s translation 
(“Il n’est tresor que de vivre a son aise”: “Nur wer im Wohlstand lebt, 
lebt angenehm!”), thus indicating a community of theme, but largely 
abandons the specific content of Villon’s ballad. He does this because 
he chooses to transform Villon’s note of lamentation into a note of pro- 
test, injecting a political undertone and an economic critique only present 
by implication in his model into the Ballade: “Was hilft da Freiheit? 
Es ist nicht bequem.” The context of a late medieval dispute over the 
joys of an agrestic if virtuous life being manifestly unsuitable to the 
mood of Berlin in 1927, a jibe at the intellectual who writes for a bour- 
geois public is substituted. Brecht returns to the theme of economic 
necessity in “Das Zweite Dreigroschen-Finale” (p. 99), where we would 


+The transparent image of the shark (Haifisch is probably an anglicism) con- 
tributes to this identification. It may have been suggested by The Beggar’s Opera 
(Act III, Scene ii}. Brecht uses it in similar fashion in Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mabagonny (Act I, Scene ii) (Sticke, Ill, 173), which was composed the same 
year. Another adaptation of Villon’s ballad is Brecht’s “Nannas Lied” or “Lied 
des Freudenmadchens,” which also owes much to “Les Regrets de la belle Heaul- 
miere,” but offers the refrain, ‘Wo sind die Tranen von gestern Abend? / Wo ist 
der Schnee vom vergangenen Jahr?” See Hundert Gedichte (1918-1950) (Berlin, 


1953), Pp. 19-20. 
See Italo Siciliano, Frangois Villon et les thémes poétiques du moyen dge 
(Paris, 1934), Pp- 397-406. 
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see in the famous line “Erst kommt das Fressen, dann kommt die Moral” 
an echo of Villon’s “Car de la panse vient la danse.” 9) 

The critique of traditional morality is undertaken in “Der Salomo- 
Song” (pp. 115-116), which is a close reworking of Villon’s “Double 
Ballade des folles amours.” Again retaining the structural pattern of the 
original, Brecht broadens its thematic implications considerably. Where- 
as Villon voices a lover’s complaint of the misfortunes engendered by 
passion, citing a lengthy historical catalogue of such instances, Brecht’s 
litany of fruitless virtues and qualities includes: “die Weisheit,” “die 
Schénheit,” “die Kiihnheit,” “der Wissensdurst,” “die Sinnlichkeit.” To 
each of these, Brecht subjoins Ammer’s translation of the refrain “Bien 
est heureux, qui rien n’y a”: “Beneidenswert, wer frei davon!” Villon’s 
ballade fits properly into the framework of traditional morality. Brecht 
declares that this moral code is no longer applicable. 

Scene III of Act III of Die Dreigroschenoper, climax and dénoue- 
ment of the piece, contains in quick succession three Songs inspired by 
Villon. Macheath’s plea for help, beginning “Nun hért die Stimme, die 
um Mitleid ruft,” (pp. 125, 128), is based upon “L’Epistre en forme de 
ballade a ses amis.” The corresponding refrains are: “Le lesserez la, le 
poure Villon?” and “Wollt ihr, daB seine Marter ewig wahrt?” This 
piece presents directly for the first time the appeal for compassion, a 
theme prepared so grotesquely in the first act by Peachum: “Es mu8 
etwas neues geschehen. Mein Geschaft ist es, das menschliche Mitleid 
zu erwecken. Es gibt einige wenige Dinge, die den Menschen erschiittern, 
einige wenige, aber das Schlimme ist, daB sie, mehrmals angewendet, 
schon nicht mehr wirken” (pp. 10-11). The burlesque quatrain (Te- 
trastique) which Villon is supposed to have composed shortly before 
he was to be hanged is transcribed, with minor variations, from Ammer’s 
version: 

Hier hangt Macheath, der keine Laus gekrankt. 

Ein falscher Freund hat ihn am Bein gekriegt. 

An einen klafterlangen Strick gehangt 

Spiirt er am Hals, wie schwer sein Hintern wiegt (p. 132). 
Here the impertinent, flippant tone of the original is precisely the effect 
desired. By its very nature, the burlesque epitaph calls attention to “The 
Inadequacy of Man’s Higher Nature.” 

“Die Ballade, in der Macheath jedermann Abbitte leistet” (pp. 136- 
138) is the last song of the opera, apart from its final chorus. Brecht’s 
poem presents a contamination of two originals, “L’Epitaphe en forme 
de ballade,” and “Ballade de mercy.” The first piece begins with an 
appeal for pity, but each stanza opens out in the refrain onto a larger 
sentiment: “Mais priez Dieu que tous nous vueille absouldre.” Brecht 
makes use of these, and of the most significant portions of the “Epitaphe.” 


® Cf. Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mabagonny, in Sticke, Ill, pp. 212, 234: 
“Erstens, vergeB nicht, kommt das Fressen / Zweitens kommt der Liebesakt.” 
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Of the “Ballade de mercy,” omitting the appeal for forgiveness, he re- 
tains principally this statement regarding the police: 

Man schlage ihnen ihre Fressen 

Mit schweren Eisenhammern ein. 

Im tibrigen will ich vergessen 

Und bitte sie, mir zu verzeihn. 
Brecht thus goes further than the combination of earthy pathos and 
coarse anger displayed in the “Ballade de mercy” alone —it is precisely 
this expression of anger that he appends tn Villon’s appeal for universal 
brotherhood, elevated and, as it were, disembodied, voiced through the 
corpses of those hanged. Brecht would seem to be saying here that the 
bourgeois bandit, no less than the proletarian, can fall victim to the 
tyranny which he has created. The note of revolt sounded presents thus 
no inconsistency in the portrayal of Macheath, who is now victim, not 
exploiter or “shark.” The dénouement, however, redresses this mis- 
carriage of justice: by royal decree the bourgeois bandit achieves final 
recognition as a (robber) baron. 

Brecht’s treatment of the poems cited would seem scarcely to lend 
itself to an accusation of servility or of plagiarism on his part. But such 
accusations have repeatedly been made. Ciacilie Tolksdorf, for example, 
while stressing the poet’s great gifts, has written: 

Es ist darum nur zu bedauern, daB Brecht einige seiner Balladen 

kritiklos von dem groBen Vorlaufer im Geiste, von Frangois Villon, 

tibernahm. Sobald er nicht mehr seine eigene urtiimliche Gestalt- 
ungskraft einsetzt, seine Kunst nicht mehr freies Auswirken eines 
Erlebens ist, versandet sie trostlos in Partei und Tendenz und meint 
nur noch Programm, nicht mehr Kunst. Dann verfallt Brecht ganz 
dem russischen Kommunismus, und seine Dichtung wird banal, die 
suggestive Kraft seines Wortes bleibt ohne Widerhall. (op. cit., p. 57) 


In this matter, Fraulein Tolksdorf was either unwilling or unable to 
accept the work on its own grounds. These are to be sought neither in 
a romantic (some might say bourgeois) conception of originality as free 
expression of the subjective, nor in any form of rigid neo-classicism (some 
might say literary Marxism) which demands self-immolation to the letter 
of a creed. The grounds of the work are neither lyric nor didactic, 
but “Epic” and expository. The ballads are not to be judged as isolated 
works of art, but as foci of attention in which the action and the political 
themes of the opera are summarized and “highlighted.” Let us not forget 
that they are sung on a stage illuminated with golden light, and that 
their titles are displayed to the audience on a board or screen. The old 
form of the “Moritat” itself, with its placard presenting the fatal in- 
struments of the object lesson in question constitutes an interposition or 
objectification. 

This fragmentation of the drama may suggest, to be sure, the view 
of a “bent world,” but more to the point, in the psycho-literary sphere, 
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is Brecht’s insistence that the work shall not constitute an overpowering 
whole, a kind of magical, imperialistic aggression upon the sensibility of 
the spectator. As the author himself has proclaimed, the movement of 
his drama is not to be described as ‘“Wachstum,” but as “Montage.” 7 
In no case does the ballad carry forward or incorporate the dramatic 
action within itself; in every case it illuminates and synthesizes it. The 
play of irony in each song inhibits the spectator’s emotional involvement, 
but provokes his intellectual scrutiny, leading him thus to a kind of 
political commitment. It is unimportant that the spectator may be un- 
aware of the literary ironies due to Villon’s presence in the German 
ballad (Brecht proclaims his source once or twice), or he may not 
grasp the underlying dialectical progression from a proclamation of 
economic misery to the appeal for a revolution of universal brotherhood. 
But he can scarcely fail to note a tissue of successive disparities between 
action and word, nor be insensible to the moralistic discords which cul- 
minate so ironically in the dénouement. 

It is thus not merely in the work of selection and adaptation that 
we can see evidence of Brecht’s originality, but in his incorporation of 
the ballads in a sequence illustrative of the action, in a total synthesis 
the effect of which is dialectic and diagnostic, not didactic or cathartic. 
Literarily speaking, the accusation of servility cannot be sustained, how- 
ever much Brecht’s thought may have been linked with that of a political 


program. 
7“Anmerkungen zur Oper Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mabagonny, (Sticke 


Ill, 267). 























NEWS AND NOTES 


— a 


CHARLES M. PURIN 


Am 18. September dieses Jahres verschied im Alter von 85 Jahren 
in Milwaukee Charles M. Purin, emeritierter Professor der Staatsuni- 
versitat Wisconsin. Mit ihm verlieren Lehrer und Freunde des neu- 
sprachlichen Unterrichts an den Schulen und Colleges unseres Landes, 
und besonders die Lehrer des Deutschen, eine Persénlichkeit, deren 
weites AusmaB an Begabung des Geistes wie des Herzens allen jenen 
unvergeBlich bleiben wird, die ihm persdnlich begegnen durften oder 
die aus seinen Bemiithungen zur Forderung des Sprachunterrichts Gewinn 
zogen. In allen beruflichen Versammlungen, ince in denen der 
zwanziger und dreifiger Jahre, war Professor Purin eine bekannte Per- 
sdnlichkeit, die, sei es in den Debatten, als Vorsitzender einer Gruppe, 
oder als Mitglied eines Komitees, in seiner ruhigen nie verletzenden jt 
hinzufiigend, richtig stellend, oder aus dem Reichtum seiner persénlichen 
Erfahrungen als Fachmann auf dem Gebiete des neusprachlichen Unter- 
richts beitragend, immer anregend und belebend zu wirken verstand und 
immer den Rlespekt und das Vertrauen seiner Berufsgenossen besaB. 


Geboren am 14. August 1872 in Riga, kam er als Zwanzigjahriger 
nach Amerika und erwarb an der Staatsuniversitat Wisconsin den BA, 
den MA und 1913 die Doktorwiirde. Seine berufliche Tatigkeit begann 
an der University School in Milwaukee, fiihrte ihn iiber East Division 
High School in Milwaukee als Instructor, Assistant Professor und As- 
soctate Professor an die Staatsuniversitat nach Madison und nach einigen 
Jahren als Associate Professor an die Staatsuniversitat: Texas nach Austin. 
Von Texas nach Milwaukee zuriickgekehrt, bekleidete er mehrere Jahre 
Jang die Stellung des Head of the College Division of the Wisconsim 
State Normal School at Milwaukee. Von hier aus folgte er einem Rufe 
als Associate Professor an das Hunter College in New York, kehrte 
aber im Jahre 1927 nochmals nach Milwaukee zuriick, wo er bis zu 
seiner Emeritierung 1942 als Direktor der Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee tatig war. Einige Jahre re 
bekleidete er noch die Stellung des Instruktors fiir Deutsch und Russisc 
an der Castle Heights Military Academy in Lebanon, Tennessee, und 
beschloB seine Lehrtatigkeit an der Statte, wo er sie einst begonnen, als 
Deutschlehrer an der Kiweukee University School. 

GroB ist die Zahl seiner Verdffentlichungen auf dem Gebiete des 
neusprachlichen Unterrichts in den Fachzeitschriften unseres Landes. 
Nur eins von seinen Biichern, worunter verschiedene Textausgaben sind, 
soll hier erwahnt werden, ein kleines Bandchen, erschienen 1937, auf 
das auch heute noch Herausgeber von deutschen Grammatiken fiir An- 
fanger Bezug nehmen, und an der sie auch in der Zukunft nicht werden 
voriibergehen kénnen: A Standard German Vocabulary. Mit den Mo- 
natsheften hat Professor Purin viele Jahre lang in engster Verbindung 
gestanden, erst als Mitherausgeber und dann bis 1942 als Mitglied des 
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Redaktionskomitees. Bei Gelegenheit seines Riicktritts aus dem Lehr- 
dienst gaben die Monatshefte eine besondere Purin-Festnummer heraus, 
die auf ihrer SchluBseite Leben und Wesen des nun Verstorbenen mit 
den Worten Goethes charakterisierte: 


Weite Welt und breites Leben, 
Langer Jahre redlich Streben, 
Stets geforscht und stets gegriindet, 
Nie geschlossen, oft geriindet, 
Altestes bewahrt mit Treue, 
Freundlich aufgefaBtes Neue, 
Heitern Sinn und reine Zwecke: 
Nun! man kommt wohl eine Strecke. 


University of Wisconsin. —R. O. R. 
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Das Nibelungenlied. Entstehung und Gestalt. 
Von Friedrich Panzer. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1955. 496 Seiten. 


This important book is the most recent comprehensive study of the 
Nibelungenlied. In a foreword Panzer states that his preoccupation is 
above all with the text as we have it rather than with the reconstruction 
of possible earlier poems, and he = in what decisive respects his 
views differ from those of Heusler. The first chapter contains a critical 
history of significant research done on the Nibelungenlied from the 
eighteenth century to the present day. The second and third chapters 
present a discussion of the relationship of the Nibelungenlied yarn 
to one another and the relationship of the Klage to manuscript group C*. 


Among the remaining chapters the most significant are chapter six, 
which deals with style and inner form, a subject to which too little 
attention has been paid hitherto, and chapter eight, devoted to the sources 
of the Nibelungenlied. Here, in the controversial portion of the book, 
Panzer’s aes 4 are in three respects at variance with generally ape cH 
views. In the first place Panzer rejects those theories according to which 
Sivrit reflects a historical personage, maintaining that this figure can be 
satisfactorily explained only by assuming its origin in the fairy tale. 
Secondly Panzer believes that numerous passages in the Nibelungenlied 
are directly borrowed from Old French literature, notably the chansons 
de geste. In the third place Panzer’s view of the relationship between 
the Nibelungenlied i the Thidrekssaga is diametrically opposed to 


that of Heusler, since he is convinced that the writer of the Thidreks- 
saga relied not on earlier, vanished versions of the Nibelung material, 


but on the epic itself as we know it. 


The two last of these theories were developed by Panzer in detail 
in Studien zum Nibelungenliede, 1945. In a review of these studies 
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(Euphorion, 45, p. 493-498) Hermann Schneider refuted Panzer’s argu- 
ments while giving him at least credit for having undermined conclusive- 
ly the authority hitherto enjoyed by the writer of the Thidrekssaga. 
Aware of Hermann Schneider’s views, Panzer nevertheless holds his 
ground in the a book. In numerous parallels between the Nibel- 
ungenlied and French literature he refuses to see merely accidental re- 
currences of prevalent motifs, as Schneider would have it, but is convinc- 
ed that direct borrowing must have taken place. The reviewer confesses 
a feeling of uncertainty. On the one hand such an extended parallel 
as is shown to exist between the Nibelungenlied and the Old French 
Renaus can scarcely be dismissed as fortuitous. On the other hand how- 
ever, Panzer’s assertion that in describing Sivrit’s death the poet of the 
Nibelungenlied used ideas and phrases which he could have drawn only 
from the Old French Chanson de Roland must be received with con- 
siderable scepticism. 


In the matter of the Thidrekssaga Panzer concedes that certain por- 
tions of the Nibelungenlied, notably the Ortliep scene, cannot have served 
as the saga writer’s source. He contends however, that the differences 
in the two versions of the Ortliep scene show merely that the saga writer 

robably used other sources in addition to the Nibelungenlied. In further 
instances where the two works do not accord, Panzer assumes the Nibel- 
ungenlied to be the original and seeks an explanation for the changes 
presumed to have been made by the writer of the saga. The wild boar 
of the Nibelungenlied, for example, killed by Sivrit on his last hunting 
expedition and not mentioned again in the poem, is used by the saga 
writer not only for the hunt, where it is killed by Hégni, but once 
more in the scene in which the murderer is confronted with the widow. 
The reason for this, says Panzer, is because the saga writer perhaps 
failed to understand the exclusively West Germanic word schdchaere 
which he found in the Nibelungenlied, and because he possibly wished 
to make his account harmonize with the contents of Kriemhilt’s dream 
(921). It so happens that the Provengal epic Daurel et Beton also tells 
of a murderer who claimed that his victim had been killed by a wild 
boar, and Panzer’s treatment of this fact is a commentary on the type 
of inconsistency to which his method can lead. While suggesting no 
explanation of the schdchaere of the Nibelungenlied, Panzer is convinced 
that the poet of the Nibelungenlied was influenced by Daurel et Beton; 
at the same time however, he rejects the idea of any connection between 
the Provengal epic and the Thidrekssaga, even though the wild boar 
motif is common to both. 


It must be repeated that Panzer’s book is important. The author’s 
controversial arguments, supported as they are by a wealth of material 
drawn from many sources, cannot but stimulate efforts to arrive at an 
ever more valid estimate of the Nibelungenlied. Although unfortunately 
not free from the misprints which mar too many books coming from 
Germany today, the volume is well made and very attractively bound. 


University of Wisconsin. — Lida Kirchberger 
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Friedrich Nietzsche. Der Weg zum Nichts 
Von Hans M. Wolff. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1956 = Sammung Dalp, 
Bd. 83. 309 S. Preis: Fr. 11.80. 


The title of the book is somewhat misleading: it may induce the 
reader to expect a biography of Nietzsche, whereas the book is actually 
an epistemological investigation. Dr. Wolff’s aim is “Nietzsches Denken 
als ‘unwillkiirliche Biographie seiner Seele’ zu verstehen und die ‘leiden- 
schaftliche Seelen-Geschichte’ seiner Entwicklung nachzuzeichnen” (p. 
7). In tracing Nietzsche’s spiritual development Dr. Wolff makes only the 
scantiest references to biographical facts. He also chooses to disregard 
Nietzsche’s ideas about art, culture, politics, sociology, women, love, 
religion, and ethics and concentrates instead upon one basic problem: 
the relationship between “Leben” and “Geist,” between instinct and 
intellect, with the allied epistemological problem of how the intellect, 
dominated by the obscure impulses of the subconscious, is capable of 
knowing the truth. Dr. Wolff uses the chronological approach, beginning 
with Nietzsche’s schoolboy essays at the Pforta and ending with Der 
Wille zur Macht, and liberally documents his study with quotations 
from Nietzsche’s works and letters. He shows very effectively how 
Nietzsche struggled against the inevitable nihilism of his soma: 9 
how he modified his views, abandoned ideas and then resurrected them 
until he was finally forced to conclude that the subconscious “Wille zur 
Macht” governed every human faculty, and that it was impossible for 
the intellect to know more than an illusory, perspective truth about 
anything, even about the inner self. Thinking, in the final philosophy 
of Nietzsche, is “nicht eine freie, sich selbst entsprungene Aktivitit, 
sondern ein Verhalten der Triebe zueinander” (p. 263). When the in- 
dividual, who cannot even consider himself an entity amid the universal 
flux (“Werden”), becomes fully conscious of the illusory nature of 
everything, he will suffer in his impotence and answer “Umsonst” to 


all human hope and endeavor. 


In his final chapter Dr. Wolff makes considerable use of biographical 
information as he tries to demonstrate how Nietzsche suffered under 
the nihilistic outcome of his philosophical dreams. He claims, too, that 
Nietzsche’s intermittent periods of “Heiterkeit” in 1888 are evidence 
of the euphoria of madness. To me it seems equally reasonable to assume | 
that Nietzsche’s profound melancholy was more pathological than philo- 


sophical. 


Dr. Wolff follows a dubious procedure in completely ignoring the 
wealth of critical literature on Nietzsche, although he admits that he 
owes much to it (p. 8). He justifies this neglect by saying that the 
value of a study like his must depend y se “seiner inneren Konsequenz 
und dem Einklang mit dem Werk des Autors,” and that no useful pur- 

ose would be served by fighting against divergent views of other critics. 
Although Dr. Wolff is very thorough and convincing in most of this 
investigation, he does make use of conjecture and implication now and 
then when he can find no definite statement by Nietzsche on a certain 
issue. His book may therefore cause controversy anyhow. Furthermore, 
some critics might consider Der Wille zur Macht (which was compiled 
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by Nietzsche’s sister) to be a less reliable guide to Nietzsche’s final 
opinions than Dr. Wolff believes it is. 

When at the beginning of his book Dr. Wolff speaks of a “leiden- 
schaftliche Seelen-Geschichte,” he suggests something more interesting 
than he has really written. It is amazing how an exciting ar 
like Nietzsche can inspire such dull books. When Dr. Wol disregards 
ideas on culture, love, religion, ethics, and so forth, he automatically 
eliminates the most pve and stimulating aspects of Nietzsche's 
thought. To most readers such ideas are Nietzsche, even if professional 
philosophers may be more fascinated by his epistemology. 


West Virginia University. —Victor J. Lemke 





My Two Worlds. An Autobiography. 
By Nora Wydenbruck. London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1956. 
200 pages. Price: 21 shillings. 


The two worlds which have furnished the stage setting for Nora 
Wydenbruck’s dramatic life guarantee by virtue of their uniqueness 
and their polarity an excellent story: her first world is that of her 
childhood and youth, the old Austria of Franz Joseph, the pre-war glamor 
of which is described with a kind of nostalgic humor by this daughter 
of the Counts of Wydenbruck, who belonged to the oldest nobility of 
Saxon origin — possibly to the house of Charlemagne’s enemy Widu- 
kind — and eventually lived in Carinthia. A certain satirical vein comes 
to the fore, and on occasion the reader will be reminded of the late 
Hermynia Zur Miihlen, Countess Wydenbruck’s “Standesgenossin.” The 
author’s mother was of much more “recent” origin, just a née Fugger 
von Bebenhausen, a descendent of the well-known money-lenders. 


The marriage of the parents (Nora’s father was a high-ranking 
Austrian diplomat with an intellectual and peculiar outlook on life and 
politics) was not happy: the young girl, born in London and later forced 
to learn German, spent her childhood and youth with her mother at 
a family chateau in Carinthia, or in winter in a hotel suite in Vienna, 
while her father represented his old monarch at distant courts. As an 
adolescent comtesse Nora goes to all the fashionable balls of Vienna; the 
list of the houses she frequented and to which she was related will remind 
the reader in part of the Almanac de Gotha, in part of the dramatis 
personae of Schiller’s Wallenstein. 


Nannies, governesses, and finally an adliges Konvikt in Dresden are 
charged with the education of the young countess. But a far _ 
education awaits her. World War I changes the lives of men, kills men, 
and forms men: Nora Wydenbruck meets a young, extremely talented 

inter, Alfons Purtscher, today famous, titled, honored. He 1s a friend 
of Rainer Maria Rilke. And while her first world dies, heroically, in 
terrible agony, without hope, the second world is born— again in — 
and agony. Without too much resistance from the Wydenbrucks Nora 
enters into her marriage with Alfons Purtscher. The inflation threatens 
a new catastrophe; the young couple settles down in London. Purtscher 
ree and his wife, now penniless, does any work she can find. The 
riendship of a few outstanding personalities helps and encourages the 
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young couple. Letters from Rilke not only form a high point in the 
author’s life, but also in her book. 

Slowly, during and after many struggles, beset by illness and — 
ful difficulties, the two courageous human beings again find themselves. 
Their life in London becomes settled: they have a home, gifted children. 
Their accomplishments bring them honor and respect: the husband is 
a famous painter, Nora Wydenbruck a well-known writer, mediating 
between her two languages. She translates T. S. Eliot into German and 
Rilke into English. Her Rilke biography is probably one of the best, 
if not the best account of the poet's life and explanation of his work. 

What a wonderful book! When we close it, we feel that we have 
accompanied a woman wandering through her life on a road which led 
from grandeur to greatness, and on which she had strengthened herself 
with “Schalen mit riihmlichen Friichten” (Rilke). 

University of Alaska. — Robert Rie 


The Saga of the Jomsvikings. 
Translated from the Old Icelandic with Introduction and Notes by 
Lee M. Hollander. Illustr. by Malcolm Thurgood. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1955. 116 pages. Price: $3.00. 
Once more Professor Hollander has favored us with a modern version 
of an Aisa This time the result has not only been happy in a 
scholarly sense, but has given us a charming piece of bookmaker’s art. 
This is not one of the great sagas, but it has considerable interest for 
the picture it gives of that fierce band of warriors, the Jomsvikings, who 
established themselves on the island of Wollin in the estuary of the Oder 
in the tenth century. These men were essentially gangsters, but with a 
severe code of discipline which included abstinence from pleasures and 
an unflinching courage in the face of death. The climax of the saga is 
reached in the great battle they fought for possession of Norway in the 
bay of Hjérungavag in western Norway in 985 or 986. They lost against 
Hakon Jarl, but the scene of their execution is a high point in saga art 
and has given the Scandinavian languages one of their standing ex- 
ernengae “Not yet have all the Jomsvikings died!” The saga has never 
efore appeared separately in English (an obscure translation from 1875 
hardly counts), though much of its material was used in Snorri’s Heims- 
kringla, which is, of :course, available. Professor Hollander has used 
the version found in the Stockholm Codex 7, quarto, which was pro- 
claimed by Finnur Jonsson to be the best and probably most authentic. 
Even in this version the first five chapters seem extraneous to the real 
urpose of the saga and might well have been omitted. This reviewer 
~ checked selected passages of the translation with the original and 
found nothing to criticize. The translation is both accurate and readable. 
The name Gunnhild is misprinted Grunnhild on page 42. In the case 
of two names the translator has not followed his usual principle of sub- 
stituting English equivalents wherever possible but leaving the original 
forms of others (p. 9): ——— Bay should of course be Hjorunga; 
and Drontheim should be either Trondheim or Thrandheim (it is puzzling 


that Hollander should have chosen this un-Scandinavian form also in 
Njal’s Saga: is he using a German map of Norway?). 
University of Wisconsin. — Einar Haugen 
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Rilkes Leben und Werk im Bild. 
Bearbeitet von Ingeborg Schnack. Mit einem biographischen Essay von 
J. K. von Salis. Insel-Verlag, 1956. 424 pages. Price: DM 30.00. 


The interest in the lives of the poets is as old as the interest in poetry 
itself; and among the traditional biographical accounts iconographies, 
because of their visual appeal, have a special and perhaps even a pre- 
ferred place. It is thus in response to a true nea on the part of the 
numerous friends of Rainer Maria Rilke that the Insel-Verlag has under- 
taken this picture book. It is beautifully bound, printed on fine pepe: 
well edited, provided with a sensitive (but somewhat wordy) introduc- 
tion in the one of a biographie raisonnée by J. R. von Salis, and a 
postscript by Ingeborg Schnack expertly explaining and defending the 
principles which guided her editorship of the pictorial part. 


There are a few unusual features about this work which will impress 
themselves upon the reader, particularly if he compares the volume with 
such iconographies as that of Mallarmé by Henri Mondor, of Rimbaud 
by Frangois Ruchon, or George by Robert Bohringer. His first realization 
will be that Rilke did not like to have his picture taken and that, be it 
cause or effect, he did not photograph well, in contrast to George who 
must have loved it and of whom scores of good pictures are preserved. 
This fact forced Miss Schnack to go about her task in an entirely different 
fashion. Bohringer, for example, built his book around the impressive 
—_— of George surrounded with portraits of the many more or less 
photogenic youths this prophetic poet was able to attract. In the center 
of the Rilke-Bilderbuch is an abstraction, Rilke’s life, running through 
the work like a thread onto which are strung numerous disparate a 
impressions: ae of his ancestors and progenitors, snapshots from 
his infancy, childhood, and adulthood, photographs of friends and ac- 
quaintances, of women whom Rilke had loved or who had loved him, 
views of cities in which he had lived, hotels he had used, pages he had 
written, landscapes he had praised, works of art he had admired or 
inspired, an array going considerably beyond the more conventional type 
of iconography. ‘The relationship of these pictures — which have rarely 
been selected, it seems, on the basis of their photographic excellence 
—to the poet ranges from the intimate through the appropriate to the 
fleeting and even tenuous. The result is a collection Tasting that in 
a family album. This feeling is reinforced by the arrangement of the 
photographs. More frequently than not, two, three, and more are crowd- 
ed onto one page in a variety of combinations and have to share the 
space with sometimes copious explanatory notes. The atmosphere thus 
created is one of familiarity and instructiveness rather than dignity and 
aesthetic enjoyment, and it is, for this reason, hard to think of the book 
as a definitive attempt of its kind. 

Yet I do want to insist that in spite of some defects which are 
partly due to the nature, partly to the magnitude of the enterprise, the 
volume at hand is a valuable one which every Rilke lover will want to 
own. 

Harvard University. — Egon Schwarz 
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Students who have the advantage of this beginning German grammar 
will come very close to learning German naturally — as we all learn our 
native language. They will speak German, hear German, and pick up 
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language in daily use. 
The cultural material represents a cross-section of German life. 
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